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EDITORIAL 


The following is part of a highly in- assist worthy Japanese girls to help 
teresting account of the work of our’ themselves along the road to educa- 
Japan Branch which appeared in the tional advantages in Japan or abroad. 

Japan Advertiser for It has especially taken in charge one 
Towards Inter- January 26th. It is girl whose health was breaking, be- 
national from the pen of Ber- tween teaching and the translation of a 
Understanding nice Gallup Tucker, number of English stories into Jap- 

B. A. Wellesley, M. A. anese for publication. The committee 
University of Michigan, who is at pres- is getting her physically fit for study in 
ent the president of the Japan Branch. America and may possibly be able to 
Among the influences working toward negotiate a scholarship in English for 
a better understanding between Japan her, as her exceptional ability in trans- 
and the United States it would seem lation is of extraordinary interest to 
as if the work of this Branch of our the association because of its vital bear- 
Association must be by no means the ing on ‘international understanding.’ 
least powerful. ‘‘The Educational Committee is pub- 

“The work of this association, under lishing a list of English books, which 
the direction of an executive board combine literary worth and wholesome 
with headquarters in Tokyo, is devel- interest and embody the best foreign 
oping steadily into varied channels of ideals from which Japanese girls may 
usefulness. Perhaps the most active choose their English reading. As a 
work is being carried on by the scholar- basis, the committee is using the list 
ship, educational, and publication com- of the newly combined entrance re- 
mittees. The Scholarship Committee quirements for American women’s uni- 
has card indexed the entrance require- versities. In addition there is to be 
ments for the leading American col- some study made both of American and 
leges as well as the scholarships offered of Japanese text books, to see what 
by these colleges and will furnish such the children of these two countries are 
information on request with additional being taught about each other, 
advice as to foreign dress, customs, and ‘““The Publication Committee is per- 
travel to anyone going abroad for haps the most important of all, consid- 
study. The committee has on hand a_ ering the high percentage of the read- 
small but growing fund with which to ing public in Japan. Mrs. Hani, editor 
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of the ‘Fuji-no-Tomo,’ one of the 
most widely read women’s magazines 
in Japan, has kindly opened its pages 
to a series of translations, to be selected 
by this committee, from British, 
i‘rench, American, and other foreign 
sources. It is hoped that these transla- 
tions, aside from their intrinsic interest, 
may prove of value in their unconscious 
reflection of the thought and customs 
dominant in life abroad. Beginning 
with the address of Viscount Grey on 
‘The Value of Knowledge in Interna- 
tional Relations,’ delivered at the in- 
ception of the International Associa- 
tion of University Women, in London, 
the translations will cover lectures, let- 
ters, and short stories from various 
countries. The reading of translations 
of Japanese essays and dramas and 
stories by people from abroad has re- 
vealed to them such a wealth of under- 
standing as to Japanese thinking and 
feeling, that the Association believes it 
desirable to publish translations from 
foreign lands to promote the same sym- 
pathetic understanding of foreign mo- 
tives and ideals. Such ian understanding 
is the fundamental basis for interna- 
tiona| appreciation and _ friendliness 
which is the real foundation of world 
peace, the purpose which has furnished 
the motive for the organization of the 
International Association of University 
Women. 

** At present the membership in Japan 
is about 200, including British, Japa- 
nese, and American women, and it is 
hoped that the Association may still 
further reflect in its membership the 
varied cosmopolitan life of Tokyo and 
that eventually these various elements 
may be gathered under a distinctly na- 
tional organization—‘The Japan Asso- 
ciation of University Women.’ ”’ 


Italy and England both are repre- 
sented by Prof. L. P. de Castelveecchio, 
who is making a flying visit to the 


United States this 
spring under the au- 
spices of the Ameri- 
can Committee of the 
International Feder- 
ation of University Women. 

**Beecause university women believe 
that the best way to make for interna- 


Another 
Distinguished 
Foreign Visitor 


tional friendship is through persona) 
intercourse’’: that is the first reason the 
International Federation gives for its 
existence and that is the first reason 
why Professor de Castelvecchio was 
asked to come to America, to meet as 
many American college women as pos. 
sible, and to tell them about Italy, its 
politics, its social conditions and its 
universities. She comes as a represen. 
tative not only of Italy but of England 
as well, for she is head of the Depart. 
ment of Italian in the University of 
Birmingham—she is, by the way, the 
fourth woman in Great Britain to hold 
a full professorship—and it is through 
the cousinly courtesy of the institution 
that her spring recess has been ex- 
tended so that she might visit the 
United States. In 1915, she was made 
Italian lecturer at King’s College in 
the University of London because of 
the work she had done in lecturing and 
teaching; in 1921 she was elected to 
the newly established chair of Italian 
at Birmingham because of her work at 
the University of London, because of 
services rendered and _ experience 
gained on committees of practically all 
active Italian societies, and because of 
the publications she had in hand, most 
important of which is a thesis on the 
influence of Macpherson’s Ossian on 
Italian literature. 

Professor de Castelvecchio speaks 
perfect English. She was educated in 
Kngland and lived for many years with 
Dean and Mrs. Inge at St. Paul’s Dean- 
ery in London. She will make most of 
her addresses in English, though some of 
the colleges have asked her to speak in 
Italian to their students of that lan- 
guage. She will talk on Italy’s con- 
tribution to international unity, on 
Italian literature of various periods, 
and on the present social, political and 
economie condition of Italy. She went 
back to Italy last summer in order to 
come into intimate touch with affairs 
in preparation for her visit to America. 
She is not a political expert, but as an 
intelligent university woman she will 
talk of her country’s affairs to intelli- 
gent university women. 

At the convention of our Association, 
which will be in session in Kansas City 
by the time this issue of the Journal is 
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in the mails, Professor de Castelvecchio 
will be one of the principal speakers ; 
she will visit Barnard, Bryn Mawr, El- 
mira, Goucher, Mount Holyoke, Rad- 
eliffe, Smith, Vassar, Wellesley and 
Wells, staying in most cases for two or 
three days, so that she may have oppor- 
tunity to meet students and faculty in- 
formally; and will speak to groups of 
college women in Boston, New York 
and Washington. Our one regret is 
that Professor de Castelvecchio’s time 
is so limited that it will be possible for 
her to visit only a small section of the 
country. 


The following interesting account of 
the work of the ‘Tulsa Branch for the 
year reaches the editor’s desk this 
month. It should be re- 
membered that the Tulsa 
Branch is still very new. 
This record ought to con- 
tain some suggestion for other new 
branches that are still feeling their 
way. 

‘‘An inerease of more than fifty per 
cent is the reeord of our branch this 
year. Most important, however, from 
the point of view of the National As- 
sociation was the organization of an 
Oklahoma Division at a meeting called 
by our president for February 1. Mrs. 
George Ransom was elected state presi- 
dent. Mrs. J. C. Parrish of Vandalia, 
S. W. Central Director, came for the 
convention, 

‘“The value of the State Division will 
be felt in such instances as the pending 
movement to secure a woman dean of 
women at the University of Oklahoma, 
where a man now does practically all 
the work of a dean of women, the dean 
of women having little power; also in 
an effort to place a woman on the 
Board of Regents of the University and 
on the State Board of Education. 
These are examples of the pioneer work 
which is still to be accomplished by the 
women of this young state. 

“‘Loeally, the Tulsa Branch inaugu- 
rated the movement to put a woman 
candidate in the race for a place on the 
school board. There has never been a 
woman on that body. Our president 
called a meeting of the presidents of all 
women’s organizations in the city. 
This group finally united on a candi- 


By Way of 
Example 


date whom they are endorsing in the 
spring campaign. 

‘‘Other local work the branch has 
undertaken is threefold: First, a schol- 
arship of $100 is awarded each year 
to a high school senior; second, a hous- 
ing program has been worked out 
whereby, in co-operation with the Y. 
W. C. A. secretary, we are to establish 
a room registry for employed women in 
the city; third, endorsement of the 
junior high school movement which is 
an issue at present in Tulsa, and the 
creation of a special committee to co- 
operate with the Board of Education 
to this end. 

‘‘The club’s programs this year have 
been of a nature to attract inactive 
members and bring in new members. 
Our October meeting was a luncheon 
at the Country Club, with Mrs. Joseph 
W. Lewis of St. Louis as speaker. De- 
cember the club was interested in see- 
ing and hearing ‘‘Billy’’ Sunday on 
Van Dyke’s short stories. January 
Prof. E, E. Dale came up from our 
University to speak on Indian Folk 
Tales. February was our first state 
convention. March was a tea at the 
beautiful home of Mrs. Faun Freeborn 
to entertain and meet the girls of the 
senior class in our high school. On 
April 1 an April Fool’s luncheon wilh 
mark our play-day of the year. 

**Election of officers is the only busi- 
ness of the April meeting. We are 
planning to send as our delegate to the 
National Convention in Kansas City 
our incoming president, whoever she 
may be. 

‘‘A constitutional change of signifi- 
eance in the growth of our branch is 
the going to two meetings a month from 
but one. We are making progress.”’ 

No one will question the last state- 
ment. As for pioneering, Oklahoma 
has no monopoly of that field; and we 
suspect that the effort to secure proper 
recognition for the office of dean of 
women and a place for women on the 

Soard of Regents and the State Board 
of Edueation will meet with far 
prompter suecess in the young State 
of Oklahoma than will the similar ef- 
fort now making in more than one of 
the tradition-bound states on the At- 
lantie seaboard. 
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Mrs. Hansl’s article on Parenthood 
and the Colleges published in the last 


issue of the Journal has ealled forth 
no little comment from 

Parenthood our readers. It is notice- 
and the able, however, that only 


Colleges one that 


the 
person 
teaching, 
college curriculum 
and in that case the writer is 
the head of a home economies depart- 
ment in a liberal arts college and there- 
fore in fundamental! with 
Mrs. Hansl’s thesis and critical only of 
what she believes to be Mrs. Hansl’s ias- 
sumption that the kind of training for 
which she is pleading is not yet offered 
in our colleges. 

Miss Mabel T. Wellman, head of the 
home economies department in Indiana 
University writes as follows: 


of the letters 

have so far reached 
editor’s desk has come 
actively engaged in 
and, presumably, 
making; 


from a 


college 


agreement 


ed in read- 
number of the Journal 


‘*T have been much interest 
ing in the last 


the article on Parenthood and the Col 
leges by Eva vom Baur Hlansl. | agree 
very decidedly With what she has to 


say in regard to the need for such train 
ing. However, | think she ts overlook 
ine the fact that such subjeets 
very decidedly in any full Tome Keo 
nomics 


helone 


curriculum and she is) quite 
mistaken in her idea that Ilome Eco 
homies courses are always in ‘water 
tight compartment In Indiana Uni 


a. s ° 
Ork IS In 


versity, for example, our v 
the School of Arts and Seiences, and is 
tO any 


A. B. degree in exactly the same way as 


open student who is thikine an 


anv other subjeet in the curriculum is 


open. I feel sure that this must be the 
case at a number of the other WnIVersi 
ties in the west and middle west. li 


seems TO me lamentable that the east 
far behind in 4 for 
women.’ 


iS SO its education 

In this connection, attention is ealled 
to a short article by Miss Wellman on 
Home the Liberal Arts 
College, printed elsewhere in this issue, 
which came in just after an article on 
a similar subject had been printed in 
the Journal and therefore not 
given immediate publication, but which 
has been given new timeliness by the 
discussion aroused by Mrs. Hansl’s 
article. 


Keonomies in 


Was 
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of University Women 


In addition to Miss Wellman’s letter. 
comes the following comment from Migs 
Mary Shannon Smith of our New York 
Branch: 

‘‘May I express my great delight at 
reading Mrs. Hansl’s artiele in our 
last Journal. I wish this might be fol. 
lowed by others, but unfortunately 
many of the college women who feel as 
Mrs. Hansl does not 
the A. A. U. W.’’ 

And Mrs. Lee S. MeCollester at Tufts 
College writes: 


are members of 


‘| wish to make one comment upon 
that most able, scholarly, and exhans. 
tive analysis of the problem of college 
training for girls which, under the title 
‘Parenthood and the Colleges’, Mrs. Eva 
vom Baur Ifhansl the 
January Journal. 


eontributes ‘to 


‘I am sure that my contemporaries 
of the early days of Smith, and 
the girls of the later years of President 
Seelve’s administration will 
the facet that he, and 
prophet that he was, never missed an 
opportunity of stating that the object 
of college life for girls as he eoneelived 
it was ‘Educated Womanhood,’and his 
vibrant voive always placed the empha- 
bly word 


also 
bear wit- 


ness to pioneer 


SIS 


unmistaka 
of the two.’’ 


on the second 


Southern Califor- 


new 


The University of 
nia Will this month inaneurate 
president, Dr. R. B. von KleinSmid, the 


its 


Inaugural ceremo- 
A Pan American nies to be held 
Conference in April 27, 28. and 
the West 29 in the George 
Finley Bovard 


Hall of Administration on the campus 


of the University in Los Angeles. 
Though Dr. von KleinSmid has beer 
actively in charge of the administration 
of the University since the first of De- 


ecember, 1921, his formal inauguration 
has been postponed until this time. 
Because of Dr. von KleinSmid’s close 
sympathy with and economic 
problems arising from Latin-American 
relationships, the University of South- 
ern California felt that this would be 
a most opportune time to call a eonfer- 
ence of the leading educators, econom- 
and government representatives 
from all the Latin-American countries. 
It will be the first of its 


social 


ists, 


conference 
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kind called by an American University ; 
and from the long list of distinguished 
vuests who have been invited, it prom- 
ises to be an event of international sig- 
nificance in edueational, social, and 
economie circles. The United States 
will be*represented at the conference 
by members of her various educational 
institutions, government officials, and 
business men. Dr. Rowe, Director of 
the Pan-American Union, hopes to be 
present to open the conference. Rep- 
resentatives have already been appoint- 
ed from Brazil, Chile, and Mexico. 
Other countries will name their dele- 
vates early in the month of April. 
Meantime on the other side of the 
continent preparations are making for 
another Pan-Ameridan conference, in 
this case a conference of women from 
the United States and the Latin-Ameri- 
ean countries. The National League of 
Women Voters in connection with its 
annual convention 1s 
And Another «alling this conference 
in the East in Baltimore from the 
20th to the 29th of 
April. Conferences will be held on 
Education, Child Welfare, Women in 
Industry, the Civil Status of Women, 
the Politieal Status of Women, and the 
Prevention of Traffie in Women. It 
will be interesting and illuminating to 
compare the reports of these two al 
At the 
conference in Baltimore the American 
Association of University Women will 
be represented by Mrs. Edgerton Par- 
who is the Treasurer of the 
Internationlal Federation of University 
Women, and by Miss M. Carey Thomas, 
the President of Bryn Mawr College. 


most simultaneous conferences. 


SOLS, 


A nation-wide prize oration and 
essay contest has been made possible 
through the generosity of the Hon. 

Henry Morgenthau, for- 
Interesting mer Ambassador of the 
the Schools United States to Turkey. 
in Near East The contest will be for 
Relief junior and senior high 

school students. The sub- 
ject of the contest is to be some phijase 
of the present social, educational, or 
industrial conditions in the Near East, 
and must include a discussion of relief 
activities as related to these conditions. 


The prizes will be awarded first by 
states, and then from the various win- 
ners in these contests the national prize 
winners will be chosen. The first 
national prize will be $500, the second, 
$200, and the third, $100. The winners 
in the state contests will. receive $15, 
$10, and $5, for first, second and third, 
respectively. 

Application for admission to the eon- 
test will be made by sending a ecard, 
which will be furnished to the school 
superintendent by the Near East Relief 
on request, in to the national headquar- 
ters of the relief organization. A biblio- 
graphy land other printed matter will 
then be mailed the contestant, giving 
him all available sources of material 
for his work. 

The essay must be not more than 
2,000 and not less than 1,500 words in 
length and must be delivered by the 
writer at some public gathering such 
as a commencement exereise or com- 
munity or church meeting. A typewrit- 
ten copy of each essay must be submit- 
ted to the state committee of judges in 
each state at the state Near East Relief 
headquarters not later than June 15th, 
1922. The state prizes will be awarded 
by a state committee of judges not 
later than July Ist. 

As soon as the prizes are 
awarded, a copy of each prize winning 
oration must be sent by the state com- 
mittee of judges not later than July 
loth to the National Headquarters at 
151 Fifth Avenue, New York, e/o John 
Hf. Finley, Chairman of Edueational 
(‘ommittee. 

The national committee awarding the 
national prizes consists of Albert Shaw, 
Editor of The Review of Reviews, 
Lawrence Abbott, Editor of The Out- 
look, and N. L. Engelhardt, Professor 
of Edueation, Columbia University. 


State 


The St. Louis Branch recently cleared 
three thousand dollars on its College 
Night’s performance for the benefit of 
fund. This 


Night oceurs regularly each year and 


its scholarship College 
has come to be looked forward to by 
the college men and women of St. Louis 
as both a delightful social function and 
an opportunity to assist a worthy cause. 
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In Memoriam 


HELEN REMINGTON OLIN 


Helen Remington Olin died at her 
home in Madison the morning of Sat- 
urday, January 14. Mrs. Olin had been 
ill for more than a year. She knew 
that her illness was incurable and she 
set her house in order. She faced death 
as she had always faced life, courage- 
ously and reasonably. 

Mrs. Olin, the daughter of Judge 
Remington and Maria Train of Bara- 
boo, was born in 1854. She prepared 
for the University of Wisconsin in 
Baraboo schools, early, giving promise 
of unusual ability. She graduated from 
the University in 1876 and taught some 
time in Baraboo. In 1880, she married 
John M. Olin and had ever since made 
Madison her home. 

Mrs. Olin’s outstanding qualities 
were her keen, unusual intellect; her 
loyalty to friend and to good cause; 
and her delight in beauty. It was 
characteristic of her that whatever she 
became interested in seemed for the 
time being to take possession of her. 
Her mind worked rapidly and logically ; 
few corrections had to be made in the 
first draft of anything she wrote. She 
was vitally interested in the problem 
of prohibition and in 1888 wrote many 
trenchant and incisive q@ditorials for 
prohibition newspapers. She was an 
ardent advocate of, and eager worker 
for woman’s suffrage, but she opposed 
introducing it as a plank in the Pro- 
hibition party platform. Six articles 
she wrote discussing the inexpediency 
of such a move were printed in pam- 
phlet form as a plea for an honest 
platform and widely distributed. 

She was a charter member of Eta 
Chapter of Kappa Kappa Gamma in 
1875, and it was through her efforts 
that in 1900 the first sorority house was 
built at the University of Wisconsin 
and put upon a sound and lasting finan- 
cial basis. 


She was made a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa when a chapter of that society 
was installed at the University. She 
was a founder of the Woman’s Club, a 
member of the American Association 
of University Women, by which organ- 
ization her advice and co-operation 
were repeatedly sought, particularly at 
the time of the re-organization of the 
association in 1913. 

She was an advocate of the highest 
education of women. When in 1908 
segregation of men and women was 
threatened at her alma mater she de- 
fended the opportunities given women 
at the University and caused the ap- 
pointment of a second woman regent. 
Her book, ‘‘The Women of a Univer- 
sity, an Illustration of the Working of 
Co-edueation in the Middle West,’’ was 
the outcome of her defense. 

Krom the fall of 1914 until a year 
after the armistice Mrs. Olin devoted 
her strength and time and ability to one 
piece of war work. 
receiving station for 
was cleaned, sorted, mended and 
packed, largely by her. Over 20,000 
articles of clothing were sent by her 
to Kranee and Belgium. A worker in 
Irance said those in her depot came 
to expect boxes marked with Mrs. 
Olin’s name. Her work has been recog- 
nized by the Belgian government. 

Mrs. Olin’s appreciation of beauty 
found expression in the home she 
planned with its setting of forest and 
lawn and gardens and broad outlook on 
lake and hillside; her enjoyment of 
music and pictures; her delight in good 
books, in work well done, and in truth. 

In the death of Mrs. Olin her friends 
are bereft of one whose wise eounsel 
they valned, the city of Madison has 
lost a citizen with high ideals of eivie 
life, and the University an alumna 
whose loyalty can not be excelled. 


Her home was a 
clothing which 





THE TENURE OF OFFICE OF TRUSTEES 


FRANCES F. BERNARD 


During the past twenty years there 
has been a rapidly growing interest in 
the organization and administration of 
colleges and universities. A number 
of influences outside of the colleges 
themselves may have contributed to 
this interest. One of these influences, 
may, perhaps, have been the growth of 
industrial reorganization. Again, the 
efficiency movement in all lines may 
have impelled faculties and alumni of 
educational institutions to serutinize 
more closely their own educational 
policies and practices. Or, the mere 
increase of alumni representation on 
boards of trustees may have brought a 
fresh interest to academic problems 
and led, among other things, to a ques- 
tioning of present administrative effi- 
ciency. Again, the idea of democratic 
control which has reeently become so 
familiar to us and which is penetrating 
further and further into the field of in- 
dustry today, may be gaining a foot- 
hold even in our colleges. 

Whatever influences have been at 
work, mentioned and many 
others perhaps, interest in college or- 
ganization has developed rapidly since 
1900. In that year a study* of the 
subject of alumni representation on 
boards of trustees was made for Frank- 
lin and Marshall College. Following 
this study, in 1906, when the question 
of alumni representation on the board 
of trustees of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology came up, a study of 
methods of representation already in 
use was made by Leonard P. Wood and 
published under the title, ‘‘Alumni 
Representation in College Government, 
a Study of Methods.’’** 

Beginning with 1917-1918 a whole 
crop of studies appeared. Of these the 
Colorado College report on College and 
University Administration***was an in- 


*Ranck, Samuel H., ‘Alumni Representation 
in College Government,’’ Education 22:107- 
113, October, 1901. 

**Technology Review, 8:301-310, July, 
Parts I and II. 

*“**Report on College and University Admin- 
istration, Publications General Series, No. 9. 


those 


1906. 
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vestigation of the whole question of the 
powers and duties of faculty, trustees, 
and administrative officers. In 1919, 
the Report on Edueationial Policy to 
the Yale Corporation preceded the 
Yale reorganization. Finally, in 1920, 
Committee T of the Association of Uni- 
versity Professors issued a report on 
the ‘‘Place and Function of Faculties 
in University Administration.’’ 

In addition to these special investiga- 
tions, questions of reorganization and 
democratic control are being consid- 
ered in presidents’ reports to their 
trustees and in alumni conferences. 
The annual report to the trustees for 
the year 1918 from the president of 
Amherst College contains interesting 
discussions of some phases of college 
administration. The reports of the 
president of Cornell University to the 
trustees since 1909 have contained dis- 
cussions of faculty powers and faculty 
representation on the board of trustees 
and the desirability of their sharing 
completely in the powers and _ privi- 
leges of that body. In recent years, 
since alumni, though not so frequently 
alumnae, representation on boards has 
been very generally secured, interest 
has turned to the powers and duties of 
trustees, faculties, and administrative 
officers. Tenure of office of trustees, 
the scope of their powers, and even 
their qualifications for office have been 
discussed. It has been suggested in 
many quarters that faculties should 
have a larger share in college admini- 
stration. Changes are also taking place 
in the personnel of boards of trustees. 
At Amherst, ‘‘ By act of the State Legis- 


lature, on application of the college, 
there has been eliminated from the 


charter the provision that seven of the 
seventeen trustees must be clergymen. 
This application was made at the sug- 
gestion of the Alumni Council. Its de- 
termining motive was the desire that 
all graduates of the college should be 
equally eligible to membership on the 
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board which is legally responsible for 
Re 


. 


One of our women’s colleges has 
recently appointed to its board for 
the first time a specialist in education, 
in this case, a man interested in inter- 
national education, not chiefly in wom- 
en’s education. Yet he was hailed 
with delight by members of the faculty 
and by alumnae who are interested in 
the progress of education, because of 
his connection -and experience with 
educational problems of any kind 


Ih spite of these indications of prog- 
ress in directions, however, 
there are many institutions in. which 
boards of trustees are still partially or 
even completely self-perpetuating. and 
in which alumni and alumnae are not 
adequately represented. In some of 
the colleges trustees have life appoint- 
ments. ““Boards of trustees are com- 
posed chiefly of members of the vested 
interests and the professions,—bank- 
ers, manufacturers, commercial mae- 


some 


nates, lawyers, physicians and clergy- 
men. It is a somewhat rare thine to 
find on a board representatives of either 
the teaching profession or scientific re- 
search,’ ’** 


Joint conference committees of fac- 
ulty, trustees, and alumni are now dis- 
cussing, in various colleges, plans of 
reorganization.  Radeliffe colleve has 
recently completed and put into effect 
January 21, 1920, 

To be returned to 
Mrs. Frances F. Bernard, 

608 S. E. 7th Street, 

Minneapolis, Minnesota, 


Total number of trustees. . 


a 
membership on bourse 


a scheme of reorganization of her 
board. One of the provisions of this 
reorganization is that limited terms 
shall be substituted for life-terms as 
vacancies occur on the board. Other 
colleges are contemplating such plans 
or have them under Way. Smith Col- 
lege, for example, has recently limited 
the terms of all members of its board 
to 10 years. Yet, in spite of all of this 
keen interest in some quarters there 
are institutions in whieh change of 
methods has not even been considered. 

At the meeting of women trustees 
held durine the biennial conference of 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnae 
in St. Louis in April, 1919. a commit- 
tee* was appointed to make a report 
at the next meeting of the conference 
on the question of a “limited term of 
office for so-called permanent trus- 
tees.” 

The committee decided to send out 
a questionnaire to a large group of eol- 
leges and universities educatine wom- 
en, and to analyze and tabulate the re- 
plies received in a report to the meet- 
ing of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae in 1921. The institutions 
chosen for inquiry were two hundred 
and fourteen (214) in number, inelud- 
ing the women’s colleges, a large num- 
ber of coeducational institutions other 
than state universities. and a small 
gfroup of state universities. 


The ques- 
tionnaire follows: 


Name of Institution 

sume of person replying 
Date of 

Number 


Number of alumni......... Number of alumna 
What specific requiremenk, if anv, j there 


of Men -Number of Women 


reoenrding al 1 (or alumnae) 


are alumni and alumnae trustees chosen and appointed?, . 


“Report of the President to the Trustees, Am 
herst, Mass., 1918, p. 19. 


“*Report of Comynittee, T, p. 4. 


ment ? 


*Miss Marguerite M. Wells, alumni trustee, 
Smith College, Chair nan; President Ellen 
Sebin, Milwaukee Downer College: Miss 
Elizabeth Kemper Adams, alumna trustee, 
Viassar College, 


‘Minutes of meeting, April 1, 1919. 
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The Tenure of Office of Trustees 


What provision have you for dropping trustees who do not attend meetings? 


it enforeed?...... 
would you 


Why? 
Are you considering any system of limited tenure for al 


If so, how would they be chosen and appointed? 


Leneth of term Kligible to reappointiment 


Whait considerations, in your opinion, should govern selection of candidates for member- 
ship on a board of trustees? 


The special points upon which the swers to the questionnaire. Replies 
committee wished to obtain informa- were reeeived from a large number of 
tion were: (1.) the actual practice, in those sent out, 165 out of 214, and great 
colleges educating women, as to terms — interest was shown in the questions un- 
of office of trustees*, as to removal of der investigation. 

Of the 165 replies received 33 were 
from women’s colleges and 132 from 
coeducational institutions. For pur- 
poses of comparison and contrast, the 
replies have been tabulated and sum- 
marized in 5 groups. 


trustees from office for such causes as 
non-attendance at meetings; (2) pro- 
posed changes of policy in the two mat- 
ters above mentioned and opinion and 
sentiment developing in’ regard to 
them. The committee also thought it 


desirable to inelude other questions 


Women’s colleges 

Members of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae’ 

Coedueational institutions 


—s ' ' Privately controlled (or en- 
Other sources of information besides is ei a 2 
dowed) institutions (exclusive 


uestionnaire were catalogs, annual of 
of presidents, personal inter- ' 
and letters. The main body of 
however, was drawn from the an- 


which had to do with alumni and alum- a 
nae representation and with qualifica- . 


tious for membership on boards of trus- 


tees, 


women’s colleges) 
5. State controlled institutions. 


‘Of the 86 colleges belonging to A. C. A,, 
replies were received from 60 or about 
, the ‘hoards’? proper, exclusive of 69.7 per cent. 

mnae members, 


Tabular Summary 
a. Number of Institutions in Table b. Number of Trustees” 


Women’s Colleg 3: Group 1. Women’s Colleges »**-36*" 
Members A. C. A. ie a sii 2. Members A. C. A.... ..9 —590 
Coeducational Institutions é $e 3. Coeduecational Institutions 4 10 
Privately controlled ... ; es 1. Privately controlled > —64 
State-controlled sth - oa r soe 5. State-controlled = .. j 10) 


vas suggested in the Colorado Report there 
number of instit ‘ ; ) s little r 

nstitution and size of Be 
ipings are not all lutually exclusive 5’’ are found in a State-controlled college, 36 
! 3 are mutu y xelu 2 in the Women’s College of Ww University, 
are re-groupings ‘ ! whese trustees are the 1 s of Brown 

gether repr the teta institu University 
sideration 5 from which The most frequently recurring numbers lie be 
stionnaire were obtained tween 12 and 35 in Group 1 


c. Term of Office and Alumnae Representation: 

A'umnae Women Number 

Life * simited on ~seinare on Board \nswering 
‘Vomen’s Colle . 14 19 24 31 
Members A. C, z 17 3° 32 32 56 
Coedueational .... . 18 16 +] 132 
Mrivately controlle a 16 an 105 
‘tate-controlled 0 18 ; 9 18 


elation to be traced between size of 


tenure is here used with reference to the the upper with a life term, the lower with 
erm of office of the Board proper, whether limited tenure 
'mnae with limited terms, are represented It is to be assumed from the internal evidence in 
the Board. or not. the questionnaire that the three other state- 
iddition, Bates College has a mixed Board, controlled institutions have limited tenure also, 
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Group 1. Women’s Colleges ......... 8 
we Ze Members hi. Sy AG, hia a a atare Re 18 
6 B. Coedmentiomal .....ccccccce 33 
ses 4. Privately controlled ....... 36 
“ 5. Btate-contrelied .....cscccss 0 
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reelecting 


remove by not 
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Yes 

Group 1. Women’s Colleges ......... 5 
= 2. Members A. C. A. 15 
66 2. Coeducational .......2..6. 38 
o 4. Privately controlled ....... 36 
i 5. State-controlled ........s0- 3 

















Term of Office and Alumnae 
Representation 







It is significant that in the women’s 
college group, a far larger percentage 
of the whole number answering this 
question still have life tenure than is 
the case in any other group. Out of 31 
women’s colleges answering this ques- 
tion, 14, or 45 per cent, have life tenure 
for the Board proper. In the A. C, A. 
group, 17 colleges, or 31 per cent of 
those answering this question, have life 
tenure. In the coedueational group, 18 
colleges, or 13 per cent of those answer- 
ing this question, have life tenure. In 
the privately controlled group, 16 col- 
leges, or 15 per cent of those answering 
this question have life tenure, and in 
the state-controlled institutions, ob- 
viously, no colleges have life tenure. 
Arranging these pereentages in order 
of size, we obtain the following list: 
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d. Method of Selection of Trustees: 


Provisions for Removal for Absence: 


Have No provision Suggest need No provision Number of 

provision but practice of provision nopractice  institutiong 
Group 1. Women’s Colleges ......... 13 3 2 13 29 
os o: Meets BG, Bae occ vce 19 2 ] 25 48 
sii 3. Coeducationaled* .......... 3 6 ] 77 120 
iy 4. Privately controlled ....... 3 7 16 64 109 
si 5. State-comtrolied .....i.0055 5 0 0 7 12 
* 62 of the 77 having no provision and no practice of removal, have limited terms for trustees, 


Provisions for Removal for Grounds other than Absence: 


g. Attitude Toward Limited Tenure: 
Consider desirable ? Already Number of 
Yes No No answer have it Institutions 
Group 1. Women’s Colleges ......... 13 5 13 a7 31* 
= Z. Mompere A. ©. As... .2206 17 3 35 3s DD 
= DB. COGAUCHEIONAl 2... 60cccecces 30 18 81 111 129 
sig { Privately controlled ........ ff 18 62 89 107°" 
$6 5. State-controlled ........... 4 1 15 18 20 
* One college in addition, (Wellesley), states that group were conditional as, ‘‘Only when trus 
the matter ‘‘has never been considered.’’ tees do not attend meetings’’, ‘‘depends o1 
** One college in addition, (Berea has ‘‘not con- locality’’, ‘‘reorganization of plans is unde 
sidered the matter’’. Other answers in this way’’, ‘‘not if members are effective’’. 











Alumni or 
alumnae take 
some part 


Appointed 
by Governor 


Elected by 


People 


Elected by 
Church body 


18 1(1 by Mayor) 0 5 
34 11 2 9 
85 15 (1 by Mayor) 3 27 
28 0 0 27 
12 14 (1 by Mayor 3 6 


and Council) 















Suggestions Number of 


No for Institutions 
18 4 3 
26 4 35 
66 9 124 
oT 5 115 
6 0 20 





















Percent of Number of 













colleges with leges hay 

life tenure life ten 
Women’s Colleges....... 45 14 
Dromuere A. O. BA. ask dc. 31 17 
Coedueational ...... 15 16 
Privately controlled ..... 13 18 
State-controlled ......... 0 0 

EM? ibssasiaaie axecrs 






In other words, 32 eolleges in a 
among those answering this questi 
still have life terms for their board 
Consequently, it ean seareely be sa 
that ‘‘the life trustee is a thing of t 
past’’.* Two tendencies should 
noted. On the one hand, there is 
tendeney on the part of the board 
proper, to make life members of a sm 
number of alumnae or alumni rep 
sentatives, as in the case of Vassar al 
Smith, thus extending to the heret 
fore really representativ> and electi 
members of the board the permane 


































*Colorado Report, p. 326 
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character of the boards themselves. On 
the other hand, there is a tendency in 
colleges reorganizing in the last year 
or two, or considering reorganization, 
gradually to eliminate life members en- 
tirely from the boards, as in the case of 
Radcliffe jand Smith, who will elect no 
more life members.” 

In the matter of women and alumnae 
representation, the women’s colleges, 
naturally, show higher percentages 
than the other groups. Of the women’s 
colleges answering this question, 24, or 
77.5 per cent had women represented 
on their boards, 19, or 61. per cent had 
alumnae represented on their boards. 


The percentages for the different 
groups are as follows: 

Per cent with Percent with 

women on board Alumnae 
Women’s Colleges ....... 77.5 61 
Members A. Cc, Deedee are oT 57 
Coeducational ........... 31 12 
Privately controlled .....: 0.5 15 
State-controlled ......... ) 15 


Method of Selection of Trustees 


The method of selection of trustees 
is a varied and confusing matter. 
There is great diversity of practice 
among _ institutions. Often several 
methods are in use in one institution 
in connection with the selection of dif- 
ferent groups of trustees. The simplest 
type is that in which the board elects 
all members, whether they are alumnae 
representatives or not. ‘This we have 
ealled the ‘‘entirely self-perpetuating 
type’’. Among the women’s colleges, 8 
were of this kind; among the A. C. A. 
group, 18; in the coeducational group, 
33; in the privately-controlled group, 
36; in the state-controlled, none. Other 
types were those in which alumnae or 
alumni take some part, those in which 
boards are appointed by the Governor 
or Mayor, those in which they are 
elected by the people or by a Church 
body, and the mixed types, in which 
both the Board and a Church body 
eleet, or in which there are two groups 
differently appointed. 

Provisions for Removal for Absence 

Practice as to removal for non-at- 
tendance at meetings varies. In some 
cases, trustees are automatically drop- 
ped for 2—5 unexcused or consecutive 


Radcliffe 
1920). 





*Statutes of 


College 
Dee. 8, 


(amended 


absences or for a year’s absence. This 
type of provision is characteristic of 
women’s colleges, and of those institu- 
tions in which trustees have life terms. 
In colleges with limited tenure for trus- 
tees the practice is not to re-elect trus- 
tees who are absent from several meet- 
ings, or to suggest their resignation. 
In a number of answers to the ques- 
tions the statement was made that all 
trustees attend all meetings, and that 
no need of provision for removal had 
been felt. In the women’s college 
group, 13 colleges, or 44 per cent, had 
provisions for removal; in the A. C. A. 
group, 19, or 39 per cent; in the coed- 
ucational group, 37, or 31 per cent; in 
the privately-controlled group, 38, or 
35 per cent; in the state-controlled 
group, 5, or 41 per cent. 


Provisions for Removal for Grounds 
Other than Absence 


In each group of colleges except the 
coeducational and the privately-con- 
trolled group, the number having pro- 
visions for removal for reasons other 
than non-attendance at meetings is 
smaller than the number having pro- 
visions for removal for absence. Sug- 
gestions for provisions for removal 
were of two general kinds: those desig- 
nating grounds of removal, such as neg- 
ligence, incapacity, misconduct, lack of 
‘‘interest’’; and those concerning 
method of removal. 


Attitude Toward Limited Tenure 


Answers to the question, Do you econ- 
sider limited tenure desirable? are in 
certain cases misleading because it was 
sometimes taken to mean (where limit- 
ed tenure was already the policy) non- 
eligibility to re-election. And again, 
in many cases where limited tenure is 
the practice, the question was not an- 
swered at all; but the inference may 
be drawn that in these eases limited 
tenure is considered desirable. There 
is, evidently, a strong sentiment in fa- 
vor of limited tenure; at least two- 
thirds of the women’s colleges flavor it; 
over four-fifths of the A. C. A. group; 
five-sixths of the coeducational group. 
Reasons for favoring limited tenure are 
as follows: 


‘*To bring fresh enthusiasm and new 
life’’; 
? 





American Association 

‘““To make it possible to drop unin- 
terested and trustees without 
friction’’; 

‘“To prevent assumption of too much 
authority’’; 

‘*Need a ‘working board’ ”’; 

‘To secure flexibility’’; 

‘“To enlist the active 
more people’’; 

‘‘Because life-tenure promotes undue 
conservatism and detaches institu- 
tions’’; 

‘‘Lest they sleep on the job’’. 

Reasons for considering limited ten- 
ure undesirable are as follows: 

‘*Would hate to think of breaking in 
new trustees all the time. Our trustees 
are more useful the longer they serve’’; 

‘Good trustees are scarce; when se- 
cured they should be kept’’; 

‘‘Interest and ability grow with age 
of service’’; 

**Continuity in 
visable’’, 

Suggestions as to Qualifications of 
Trustees 

to the 


useless 


support of 


administration ad- 


The answers questions on 


‘opinions as to qualifications for trus- 


tees’’ were given largely in general 
terms, such as ‘‘interest’’, ‘‘ability’’, 
‘*fitness’’, although in some cases other 
more specific qualifications were given. 
The coeducational institutions suggest- 
ed, in all, 49 different qualifications for 
trustees, the women’s colleges 25. The 
following list is arranged in the order 
of the number of times the qualifica- 
tions are mentioned: 

Interest OT 
Interest in special institution 37 
Ability 30) 
Efficiency in business 25 
Vision of higher education 
Good character 
“*Rinanee’ 

Influential 

Wealth 

Edueated 

Leisure for duties 
Fitness 

Efficiency in profession 
Educational experience 
Publie-spirited idealists 
Sympathy with Teachers 
Intelligence 

Clear vision 


of University Women 


Experience in school work 

Common-sense 

Sympathy and knowledge of pro- 
eressive education 

Christian in practice 

‘*Anxious to put self into trustee- 
ship”’ 

Ability to do team work 

Academie interests 

Representations of different locali- 
ties and religious and social bodies 

‘*Working folk’’ 

Ability to direct 

Activity 

Representation of constituency of 
institution 

Representation 

Loyalty 

Broadmindedness 

Faithfulness 

‘Not financial holdings’’ 

Interest in women’s education 

Judgment 

Sense of responsibility 

Members of Presbyterian Chureh... 

Desirability 

Availability 

**Not doctrinaire’’ 

**Keep hands off inside policies’’ 

Conservative habit 

Socialized viewpoint 

Benevolent disposition 

Faith 

Culture 

**Men of note”’ 

‘‘Not too old for they hjave many 
lessons to learn; men of few words 
and much action’’ 

‘*Preference should 
alumnae’’ 

Ability to assume responsibility 

Progressiveness 

Action rather 
wealthy 

Accustomed to doing big things .... 

Different sorts of 

susiness capacity 

‘*Should not be permitted to get too 
old’’ 

Representation of various vocations 

Merit 

Not of one class exclusivel) 

Business men, lawyers, 

for a stiate institution 

**Best people available’ 

**Spirituality”’ 

‘* Wisdom in counsel’’ 
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Conclusions: 

The tendency in colleges and univer- 
sities seems to be towards limited ten- 
ure for all trustees. That trustees 
should be appointed for definite and 
relatively long terms of service is the 
recommendation of Committee T of the 
Association of University Professors. 
Continuity of service and policy may 
be gained by arranging for the expira- 
tion of the terms of only a small pro- 
portion of the members each year. 
Valuable members may be retained by 
providing for re-election under suitable 
conditions. Thus all of the benefits of 
life tenure, without its disadvantages 
may be secured by limited tenure. 
Alumnae and alumni representation on 
boards is becoming more and more gen- 
eral. There is still room for improve- 
ment, however, in the direction of in- 
ereasing the proportion of alumni- 
alumnae members to the total member- 
ship, and of including alumnae where- 
ever there are alumnae to be repre- 
sented. 

The  self-perpetuating board,  al- 
though not a ‘‘thing of the past’’, is 
evidently passing. The scope of power 
or sphere of the board is a much dis- 
cussed question. Legally in most cases 
it possesses the final power over finan- 
«ial and edueational policies. In some 
institutions, this plan is modified to pro- 
vide for two boards, as at Reed College, 
one concerned with financial affairs and 
one with educationial policies. In oth- 
ers, it has been suggested that the final 
dletermination of educational policy be 
left entirely with the faculty, with no 
limitations whatever from trustees. 

Opinions as to qualifications for trus- 
tees are many. Should they represent 
groups of interests, such as the profes- 
sions and business; or localities; or 
should they be chosen at random for 
certain personal qualities? It is inter- 
esting that among the entire list of sug- 
gestions for qualifications of trustees, 
most of which were expressed in terms 
of personal qualities, only once did ‘‘so- 
cialized viewpoint’’ ‘appear, or ‘‘pro- 
gressiveness ;’’ and even these descrip- 


tions are very general in content. Most 
of the other qualities suggested repre- 
sent a minimum, negative, personal 
standard, rather than a positive, defi- 
nite characterization of qualities neces- 
sary. 


Barnard College, Columbia University. 

The honor course which is being put 
into operation for the first time at Bar- 
nard should be of interest to all Uni- 
versity women. The essence of this 
course is something of an experiment 
in American education in that it oper- 
ates a group and prescribed system in 
one institution together with an elee- 
tive system under departmental con- 
trol. The theory is that the majority of 
students will best profit by a college 
course if a considerable number of 
courses is prescribed and if there is 
some concentration in one subject. But 
for singularly gifted students these re- 
strictions may be set aside and such 
students may be allowed considerably 
more freedom. This honor course is 
in the hands of a committee whose 
duty it is to select from promising 
students at entrance or at the end of 
the freshman and sophomore years 
those of greatest intellectual indepen- 
dence and initiative, and after a severe 
examination to offer them this unusual 
opportunity. 


The world wants permanent peace. 
The President has voiced this wish. 
War must be outhawed. Progressive 
world organization under any name, 
progressive reduction of armaments 
towards police status, with constant 
education for peace by improving inter- 
national understanding are the princi- 
pal steps that will bring in our time the 
realization of the dream of the ages. 
The Directors of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce have declared 
for ‘‘the removal of the menace of 
war.’’ The Veterans of Foreign Wars 
have declared for it. The organized 
women are lining up to make the great 
issue of our day their issue. A new day 
has dawned as the sleepyheads need to 
discover. This is not propaganda. This 
is a world movement. 





THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN FRANCE 
AGNES MARIE EMILIE DUREAU 


Ep1Tor’s NOTE 


In view of the fact that so many American parents are contem- 


plating the possibility of a more or less protracted period of study in France for their 
children, this paper, presented before our Cleveland Branch recently by Mademoiselle 
Dureau, who is an instructor in Romance languages at the College for Women in 
Western Reserve University, adds the value of timeliness to its intrinsic interest. 


The fact which strikes us first when 
we consider the education of women in 
France at the present time is its com- 
plexity. However, if we study it more 
attentively, we realize that this com- 
plexity is chiefly due to the progress 
which has been made in the last forty 
years. 

Kor a long time the education of 
women in France was directed by the 
church. There were a great number of 
schools, from the expensive and select 
convents, such as the ‘‘Sacred Heart,’’ 
which were devoted almost entirely to 
the education of the nobility, to the 
small schools, mostly established in the 
country, where education was more or 
less free. 

Napoleon the First, who tried to or- 
ganize national schools for boys, did 
nothing for the edueation of girls be- 
yond the establishment of a school de- 
voted to the education of the daugh- 
ters of his officers. In fact, it was not 
until the Third Republie that the gov- 
ernment tried to take in hand the edu- 
cation of women. 

With this in view, public secondary 
education was established by a law 
passed October 21, 1880: and publie 
primary education was organized by 
laws passed in 1881, 1882 and 1886, 
which made it free, compulsory and 
secular. It is very hard to translate 
these two terms, primary education and 
secondary education into 
classifications that exactly correspond. 
As it was planned at first, the primary 
schools could be more or less compared 
to your grammar schools, and the see- 
ondary schools were similar to your 
high schools, but many changes have 
been made in the organization of these 
schools, and these have rendered any 
comparison more or less difficult. 

At first the primary schools were in- 
tended for children from six to thirteen 
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who did not wish to stay in school be- 
yond the age of twelve and thirteen. 
For these the elements of French, math- 
ematies, science, history and geography 
were deemed sufficient. Most of the 
children presented themselves for a 
special examination when they were 
twelve or thirteen years old and were 
granted a diploma called the ‘‘Certificat 
d’Etudes primaires’’, The cirriculum 
and diploma are still the same, but most 
schools have added one or more courses 
for those students who wish to com- 
plete their education. Some of the pri- 
mary schools have three years of addi- 
tional work. At the end of the third 
year the pupils present themselves for 
an examination, after which they are 
granted a diploma ealled the ‘‘Brevet 
elementaire.’’?’ From what I _ have 
heard about your high schools, it seems 
to me that the courses given in the ad- 
ditional years do not differ greatly 
from the course of study given in your 
high schools, with the exception that 
Latin is never taught in such schools. 

Above the primary schools with their 
three years of additional work leading 
to a diploma are the schools which of- 
fer five years’ work, the last two being 
devoted to the preparation for another 
diploma called the ‘‘Brevet Supérieur.’’ 
This diploma is required of anyone who 
wishes to be a teacher. All these pri- 
mary schools are supported by the gov- 
ernment and are free to the pupils. In 
most cases the books and other school 
supplies are given free to poor children. 
The organization is the same whether 
the school is intended for boys or for 
girls. There is no eo-edueation in 
France except in a few small villages 
where it would be foolish to provide 
two different schools for a small num- 
ber of children. Moreover, special per- 
mission has been granted to girls’ 
schools to admit boys up to the age of 
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ten, but boys’ schools are not permitted 
to admit girls. 

While primary education is the same 
for boys and girls, secondary educa- 
tion is different. The schools have the 
same names, ‘‘lycées’’ or ‘‘colléges,’’ 
but the curriculum and the examina- 
tions are different. The secondary edu- 
cation of boys opens the way to a ‘‘Uni- 
versity degree’’ or ‘‘baccalaureat,’’ 
while the secondary edugeation of girls 
leads not to a degree, but to a diploma 
showing that five years’ work has been 
completed. This diploma does not give 
them the right to enter a university. 

As I said before, the term ‘‘second- 
ary education’’ applies to the courses 
given in the ‘‘lyeées’’ or ‘‘eolléges.”’ 
The instruction extends over five years, 
from twelve to seventeen years, with 
an additional or sixth year in a few 
important lyeees. The curriculum can 
be compared to that of your high 
schools and two or three years of your 
<olleges. 

The lycées are established generally 
in the large cities and are supported by 
the state, while the colleges are estab- 
lished in small cities and are main- 
tained by the cities. At the present 
time there are fifty-two lyeées in France 
and about sixty-five colléges. None of 
the secondary schools is free, but a cer- 
tain number of scholarships or half- 
scholarships are granted every year 
after competitive examinations. 

Girls who wish to teach in 
ondary schools must hold a university 
degree or a diploma granted by a 
*“*Tligher Normal School.’’ There are 
two Iligher Normal Schools in France, 
one at lontenay aux Roses and one at 
Sevres. The school at Fontenay pro- 
vides teachers for colleges and _ the 
School at Sevres provides chiefly teach- 
ers for the lyeées where the require- 
ments are highest. These two schools 
admit a very limited number of stu- 
dents after a competitive examination. 
The course of study extends over two 
vears at Fontenay and three vears at 
Sévres. At the end of the second year 
the candidates are granted after a com- 
petitive examination, a  ‘‘Certificat 
d’aptitude a l’enseignement second- 
aire,’’ the equivalent of the licentiate’s 
degree for men, and giving them the 


Sec- 


right to be appointed as teachers in 
‘*lyeées’’ and as professors in ‘‘Col- 
léges.’’ 

At the close of the third year in 
Sevres the girls present themselves for 
the ‘‘agrégation,’’ a competitive exami- 
nation. Those who pass are appointed 
‘* professors’? in lyeées with a higher 
salary than teachers. Girls can also be 
prepared for both examinations either 
at the University or in private institu- 
tions such as the ‘‘Collége Sevigné’’ 
and the ‘‘Cours Maintenon,’’ both in 
aris. But to be admitted to a French 
university, and to secure the licenti- 
ate’s degree, M.A. or M.S., it is neees- 
sary to hold the bachelor’s degree or 
its equivalent. Now neither the di- 
ploma of primary education nor the 
diploma of secondary education for 
girls is considered as equivalent, so the 
girls are obliged to present themselves 
for the baccalaureate examination. 
This examination was at first intended 
for boys only, but in time permission 
was granted to the girls to try it. The 
curriculum, however, is different in 
secondary schools for boys and girls, 
Latin and Greek, for instance, which are 
taught in schools for boys, not being 
generally taught in girls’ schools. The 
girls, therefore, who wished to prepare 
themselves for the baccalaureate were 
obliged, until recently, to take private 
lessons from professors of the secondary 
schools for boys who knew the courses 
of study they had to deal with. It was 
very expensive. Special permission was 
also granted to a few girls to take 
courses in the schools for boys for the 
two years during which they were pre- 
paring for the baccalaureate; but as we 
do not accept in France the idea of co- 
education except in the universities, 
these girls were a minority. 

As the number of girls who wished to 
secure the bachelor’s degree was in- 
creasing every year, the government 
thought that something had to be done 
for them, and in consequence in many 
Iveées special courses were added for 
these girls. The simplest thing would 
be to abolish the so-called secondary 
edueation of girls and to establish iden- 
tical courses of study and degrees for 
boys and girls, but until now this new 
idea has been very strongly opposed by 
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the women teachers of the colléges and 
lycées for girls. The idea has, however, 
been accepted in‘a few private schools. 

[It is impossible to talk about the edu- 
cation of women in France without giv- 
ing a place to the numerous private 
schools. Besides the church schools 
there is a certain number of private 
schools established and directed by in- 
dividuals or associations. This makes 
a total number of private schools which 
equals or even excels the number of 
public schools. These private schools 
do not grant any degree or certificate, 
but their students have the right to 
present themselves for the same exami- 
nations and to take the same degrees 
as the students of the publie schools. 
Generally these schools offer courses 
between those of the primary and the 
secondary education of the public 
schools, and some of them have defi- 
nitely abandoned the old curriculum to 
adopt the same system of edueation as 
in the schools for boys. Thus they pre- 
pare the girls directly for the bacealau- 
reate, and they seem to have been very 
successful. The number of girls who 
desire to secure the same education as 
men is increasing constantly. There 
are no universities for women in 
France, but all the universities admit 
girls as well as boys and the number of 
girls who profit by this permission is 
now about 4,500. Most of these girls 
attend the University of Paris, which 
offers so many advantages; some of 
them attend the other state universi- 
ties or the universities established by 
the Roman Catholie Chureh. These 
Catholie universities do not grant their 
students any degree, but their students 
are given the same eredits as those in 
the state universities, and may trv the 
same examinations and be granted de- 
grees by the state university. 


The course of study leading to the 
licentiate’s degree lasts two years. The 


students may take any course they 
wish after they have been regularly 
registered, but of course they usually 
take only the courses intended for the 
special kind of degree they wish to get. 
The licentiate’s degree is given in six 
branches, one in law, one in science, 
four in letters (Philosophy, History 
and Geography, Latin and Greek, Mod- 
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ern Languages). The examinations are 
held twice a year in the different uni- 
versities and the candidates who fail 
at the July session have the right to 
present themselves again in October. 
This rule is applied also to the exami- 
nation for the bachelor’s degree. 

Although the number of girls attend- 
ing the universities is increasing, it is 
comparatively small and there was 
need that something be done for girls 
who do not wish to follow a profession. 
Consequently, many vocational schools 
have been established for girls, since 
the number who wish to earn their own 
living is increasing every year. Before 
the war there was in France a strong 
prejudice against working girls; but 
the present conditions of life and the 
loss of men have overcome this preju- 
dice and many girls are now employed 
in business and industry. 

CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT ORGAN- 

IZES WOMEN OF NATION TO 

ASSIST NEAR EAST RELIEF 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt upon invi- 
tlation by the Executive Committee of 
the Near East Relief is heading the list 
of fifty prominent women who have 
formed the ‘‘ Women’s Emergency Com- 
mittee’’ to raise sufficient funds to save 
the lives of twenty-five thousand ehil- 
dren in the Near East, now under the 
care of the Near East Relief orgtan- 
ization, whose maintenance otherwise 
would have to be discontinued because 
of lack of funds. 

‘““The Women’s Emergeney Commit- 
tee,’’ savs Mrs. Catt, ‘‘asks the women 
of America to save the lives of twenty- 
five thousand children by donating five 
dollars per month for each child. The 
situation in the Near East is terrible 
and if the necessary money cannot be 
raised the children will die of 
starvation. 

Amongst the fifty women who form 
the committee are, Mrs. Philip North 
Moore, President of the National Coun- 
cil of Women; Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, 
President General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs: Miss Mary Emma Woolley, 
President Mount Holyoke College; Mrs. 
Mary Roberts Rinehart, George Mayn- 
ard Minor, Minnie Maddern Fiske, 
Mrs. Medill MeCormick and Mrs. Pen- 
nypacker. 


soon, 





THE TRAINING OF WOMEN CHEMISTS 


Thea American Association of Uni- 
versity Women has been co-operating 
with the Bureau of Vocational Infor- 
mation, in which the Association holds 
membership as an organization, in the 
preparation of a report on the Train- 
ing of Women Chemists. 

The war ealled publie attention to 
the place of chemistry in the life of the 
nation and during the war period great 
numbers of young women were re- 
eruited for work in chemical labora- 
tories of many sorts. The termination 
of the war brought an abrupt end to 
the experiment of recruiting women 
and opened the door to a flood of eriti- 
cism on the work and achievements of 
these women chemists. At least it 
seemed like a flood because destructive 
criticism is always louder and more ag- 
gressive than commendation or ap- 
proval. It was evident that the facts 
of the case required investigation and 
the need led to a study of the whole 
subject of women in chemistry by the 
Bureau of Vocational Information, one 
member of whose staff has been working 
intensively on the study for more than 
a year and a half. The full report is 
now completed. It deals with positions 
in chemistry in edueational institu- 
tions; in laboratories for industrial an- 
alysis, development and researeh; in 
laboratories for medical and related 
analysis and research; in government 
laboratories; and with the use of chem- 
istry in related fields. It deals also 
with problems of training, with the ad- 
vantages and limitations of chemistry 
as a career for women, with the salaries 
of women chemists, and their suceess in 
this science. 

Among the most important chapters 
—perhaps the most important—is that 
which diseusses the subject of training 
of women for careers in chemistry, and 
it is in connection with this section that 
the Bureau invited the co-operation of 
the American Association of University 
Women. The following committee of 
expert chemists was appointed by Miss 
Comstock and Mrs. Martin to aid in the 
preparation of the final report: 


Miss 


Representing Teachers of Chemistry 


Dr. Marie Reimer, Professor of Chemistry, 
Barnard College 

Dr. Ethel M. Terry, Assistant Professor of 
Chemistry, University of Chicago 

Dr. Mary M. Rising, Instructor in Chemis- 
try, University of Chicago 

Dr. Ruth O’Brien, Associate Professor of 
Textile Chemistry, Iowa State College 

Dr. Emma Carr, Professor of Chemistry, 
Mount Holyoke College 

Dr. Mary Swartz, Associate Professor of 
Household Arts, Teachers College 

. Annie Louise Macleod, Associate Pro- 

fessor of Chemistry, Vassar College 

Dr. Louise McDanell Browne, formerly As- 
sociate Professor of Home Economics, 
Goucher College 


Representing Chemists in the Biologi- 
cal Field 


Helen Updegraff, Department of 
Chemistry, University of Illinois 
Dr. Ida Rolf, Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research 
Representing Chemists in Industry 
Miss Emma Crandal, Naugatuck, Conn. 
Miss Helen Clark Gillette, Central Re- 
search Laboratory, Union Carbide and 
Carbon Research Laboratories, Inc. 
Miss C. M. Hoke, Jewelers’ Technical Ad- 
vice Company 
Miss Kathryn Holden, recently with the 
Nestles Food Company 
Mrs. Glenola Behling Rose, Dyestuffs De- 
partment, E. I. Du Pont de Nemours 
Company 
Miss Elizabeth Weirick, Textile Testing 
Laboratory, Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
For the Bureau the Following Served 
on the Committee 


Mrs. Wendell T. Bush 

Miss Emma P.. Hirth 

Miss Beatrice Doerschuk 

Miss Beatrice R. Harron 

This joint committee met at the office 
of the Bureau in New York on January 
28, 1922, to discuss the preliminary re- 
port, a copy of which had been sent in 
advance to each member of the com- 
mittee. Those who could not attend 
the meeting sent written comments and 
suggestions which are incorporated in 
the finished report. 

This report on training, which carries 
the endorsement of the entire commit- 
tee and which is published as a part of 
the Bureau’s complete survey, brings 
out a number of significant facts with 
reference to the training of women for 
work in this field among which are: 
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1. For any work in_ chemistry 
whether in educational institutions, in 
industrial laboratories or in labora- 
tories for medical analysis and research, 
the need today for superior training 
cannot be over emphasized. Other 
things being equal, the better the train- 
ing in quality and extent, the greater 
the chance for successful achievement. 
With no more than undergraduate 
training, a candidate may enter high 
school teaching or may become an as- 
sistant in a college or university labo- 
ratory or be employed as an assistant 
in research. In industry, she may enter 
the analytical laboratory, she may be- 
come a technician or assistant in a hos- 
pital laboratory, in rarer instances, an 
assistant in a research laboratory. For 
college or university teaching, for ad- 
vancement in industrial or medical lab- 
oratories, for research work in any 
field, further training is essential. In 
the industrial depression through 
which the country has been passing, in 
the army of unemployed, the majority 
are inadequately trained workers; few 
chemists of superior equipment could 
be found among them. 


2. Although undoubtedly there is 
still prejudice against women in chem- 
istry as a vocation, and although there 
may be definite inherent limitations to 
their progress in some lines, it is gen- 
erally true that women have advanced 
according to their preparation. Of the 
225 women chemists who reported con- 
cerning their work and training for 
this study, only 30 have Ph. D. degrees; 
20 of these are in educational institu- 
tions, 4 in medical or related labora- 
tories, 3 in industry, 2 in the govern- 
ment service, and one is working as a 
scientific translator. There is en- 
eouragement in the fact that the num- 
ber who are continuing in graduate 
work in chemistry is increasing. Ap- 
proximately 5 per eent of the chemists 
of the country are women, while nearly 
10 per cent of the doctor’s degrees 
granted in chemistry in 1921 were 
granted to women. It may be said: that 
without exception the high salaried 
women in the field of chemistry have 
done advanced academic work. 


3. The common elements requisite in 


undergraduate training 
are: 


in chemistry 


(a) Broad general training. Spe- 
cialization during secondary school 
or the first two years of college is 
discouraged. 

(b) Thorough fundamental train- 

ing in chemistry and in laboratory 

technique which would inelude in- 
organic, organic and physical chem- 
istry with courses in qualitative and 

quantitative analysis. ‘‘Either a 

thorough general education or else 

no chemistry at all,’’ is a typical 
comment from an employer. 

(c) Training in related sciences— 
mathematics, physies and_ biology, 
not only in themselves, but in their 
relations to each other and to chem- 
istry. 

(d) Instruetion in the use of 
scientifie literature and an acquain- 
tance with scientific journals—trade 
and technical publications, reference 
books and methods of finding all 
that is known of a particular sub- 
stance or process. 

(e) Information 
achievements and 
tion of the science, 

(f) A reading knowledge of Ger- 
man is absolutely necessary, and of 
French is very desirable. 

4. The almost universal criticism of 
college training in chemistry today is 
that it lacks in thoroughness; that too 
little stress is laid on original thinking 
and on the development and use of the 
student’s judgment; that there is care- 
lessness both in the handling of appa- 
ratus and in the preparation of notes 
and reports; that approximate correct- 
ness is aecepted in place of mathemat- 
ical precision to an extent which is dis- 
turbing to industry and medical work. 
Students must be taught funda- 
mental principles and methods more 
thoroughly; seriousness and accuracy 
must be promoted, purpose instilled, 
and further study encouraged. While 
employers and experienced chemists 
criticise these shortcomings in both 
men and women, they emphasize them 
more in diseussing the qualifications of 
women, particularly the lack of origi- 
nal thinking and of judgment. In view 
of the general neglect in developing 


the 
applica- 


eoneerning 
present 
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the use of mechanical ability in women, 
employers point out their greater need 
of college training in physics. There 
are outstanding colleges in which the 
common elements named above as re- 
quisite for a strong foundation in chem- 
istry are recognized and jncluded in the 
program of the department. Among 
these outstanding institutions are to 
be found several colleges for women. 


5. Care should be taken in the selec- 
tion of a college or university for stu- 
dents who expect to pursue their study 
of science. Since the quality of the 
work depends primarily on the charac- 
ter of the teaching, catalogue deserip- 
tions offer little help in making a choice 
of schools. The test of a good depart- 
ment of chemistry is not so much the 
adequacy of equipment or the number 
of students enrolled, as it is the quality 
of the teaching and the number of 
students who are inspired by the work 
of the department with the deep inter- 
est in chemistry that carries them on 
into graduate study. 


6. There are increasing opportunities 
for combining practical work in a sal- 
aried position with graduate study and 


women will wish more and more to 
avail themselves of these opportunities. 
A number of women who reported for 
this investigation had combined their 
graduate study with paid work as re- 
search assistants, others held fellow- 
ships in colleges and universities. A 
list of fellowships and graduate sehol- 
arships in chemistry is appended to the 
report, 

These and other findings of the sur- 
vey were discussed by the Committee. 
So far as is known this is the first 
time a group of experts representing 
educational institutions and industry 
has met to diseuss the training of 
women for a particular field of work. 
Such conferences are held frequently 
in the interests of better preparation 
for technical and exeeutive men but at 
these meetings little or no attention is 
directed to the training problems of 
women. The results of this co-opera- 
tive offort on the part of the committee 
of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women and the representatives of 
the Bureau of Vocational Information 
lead us to believe that continued co- 
operation of this sort is not only justi- 
fied but is highly important. 


AT THE CONFERENCE ON THE LIMITATION 
OF ARMAMENT 


By MARION KINNEY BROOKINGS 


Epitor’s Note—Through the kindness of our always loyal member and good 
friend, Mrs. Hoover, the Association was privileged to have present as an auditor at 
the session of February second of the Conference on the Limitation of Armament a 
representative in the person of Mrs. W. D. Brookings of the San Francisco Bay Branch, 
and again, at the session of February fourth, another, in the person of Mrs. Thomas 


Sidwell of the Washington Branch. 


Their reports, vivid and 


intimate, of their 


impressions of the Conference are presented below. 


IT went to the Conference suddenly on 
being telephoned by Mrs. Hoover’s sec- 
retary asking me to represent the A. A. 
U. W. there. Three of us went in to- 
gether and sat in the Senate baleony 
behind the Japanese and the French, 
and facing the British and Italian dele- 
gations. This gave us the faces of the 
American group and Sarraut (by this 
time leader of the French delegation), 
as well as Balfour and Lord Lee. Op- 
posite them were the Chinese, Dutch, 
and Portuguese groups sitting about 


a brilliant green covered table with a 
hollow square in the middle. The light 
streamed down from an overhead sky- 
light, leaving no shadows. 

The American Advisory group sat 
behind Mr. Hughes and contained sev- 
eral figures familiar to college groups. 
Mrs. Charles Sumner Bird of Boston 
and Mrs. Winter, Wellesley ’86, presi- 
dent of the General Federation, were 
the two women of the four members of 
the Advisory Comittee present. This 
committee has been the magnet for 
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some fourteen million expressions of 
opinion from the people of this coun- 
try, which it classified for the use of 
our representatives. 

It was most interesting to watch the 
groups gather and greet each other and 
to pick out the better known faces. An 
old-timer here told me that she had 
never seen a more brilliant assembly. 

The general account can be had from 
the papers and [| will try only to give 


the atmosphere. The meeting was 
much like any well condueted busi- 
ness meeting. It sounded carefully 


planned. Some of the speeches were 
read, but there were occasional unex- 
pected remarks and events which made 
it seem a perfectly natural proceeding. 
Secretary Ilughes’ gavel fell on a 
marble slab a little after eleven o’clock. 
Ile was in fine form, spoke clearly, and 
was at all times a commanding figure. 

Albert Sarraut had a gray face. He 
had just been quite ill and, sitting next 
to Mr. Underwood, as he did, seemed 
a very different type. These two did 


not seem able to converse with each 
other. Next to Mr. Underwood was 
Mr. Root, and beyond him Senator 
Lodge. 

One of the interesting moments 
of the Conference came when Balfour 
rose to thank the Chinese for their 


words of appreciation in the settlement 
of the Shantung difficulty. Lord Lee 
whispered in Balfour’s ear; Balfour 
turned around and exelaimed (much to 
the amusement of everybody), ‘‘ What 
have I said now.’’ Several times dur- 
ing the meeting Lord Lee would check 
Balfour up on his remarks. There were 
two climaxes, one when the announece- 
ment was made that the Shantung diffi- 
eulties had been worked out, and the 
other, which seemed to be of even 
greater and more far-reaching moment, 
when Balfour announeed that the Brit- 
ish would return Wei-hai-wei to the 
Chinese. It seemed then as though a 
new policy had been announced for 
Asia by both Japan and Great Britain. 
The Shantung announcement was 
greeted by a spontaneous burst of ap- 
plause, and I saw the heads of the 
Japanese delegation start as though 
with surprise at this reception. They 
must have been struck with the spon- 
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taneous appreciation which greeted 
their final compromise. There was 
something tragic in the defence, by Sar- 
raut, of the French position. It was 
spoken in a low voice throughout, with 
great emotion. From the sound and 
tones it might have been a woman tell- 
ing a story of great trouble. It rose 
towards the end to a climax, and one 
heard the familiar words of sacrifice, 
justice, and the judgment of history. 
The interpreter, also French, read a 
translation of Sarraut’s speech with 
almost as great dramatie foree; but it 
seemed curiously out of keeping with 
the point of view which was predomi- 
nant that day. 

Later the Italian representative rose. 
Ile had a reddish beard and hair, rem- 
iniscent of an Iowa farmer of the 80’s. 
With real dramatie foree he named 
some of the shorteomings of the Con- 
ference. Ie felt that unless we ae- 
knowledged them we should not be 
fully candid. After all, we had only 
limited capital ships; we could still 
compete in other ways on the sea, and 
we had not touched Jand armament. 
We still had material for conferences. 
By these remarks he injected a guilty 
feeling into the conference, which Mr. 
IIughes dispelled by saying that any- 
one attempting to compete in arma- 
iments would have the opinion of the 
world to reckon with. 


Somewhere towards the last, Mr. 
Root was given the floor to announce 
the etiquette for submarines and poison 
vas. I somehow felt that the Confer- 
ence had left the need for these rules 
far behind. I have sinee been told that 
it was very necessarv to have them 
formulated, but I had a strange feeling 
at the time that the spirit of the Con- 
ference was far in advance of any ne- 
cessity for them. The need that did 
seem important to me, was, that publie 
opinion should be organized for other 
conferenees, and particularly for the 
one specified to review the results of 
this one, eight vears from now. After 
all, no judgment was passed on war it- 
self. It seems as though it were for 
groups like ours to put in graphie and 
popular form the material for making 
such judgment possible and definite 
eight years from now. 
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By FRANCES HALDEMAN SIDWELL 


When a mere citizen hears an early 
telephone eall and finds one of those 
rare and prized invitations to the Arms 
Conference at the other end of the wire 
she walks on air, snatches a little 
breakfast, casts her natural and ex- 
pected duties into the arms of anyone 
who will assume them, and _ hurries 
down, as bidden, to the Hall of the 
Daughters of the Revolution in time 
to be seated before the early closing of 
the doors at ten-fifteen. 

It was my good fortune to have this 
thrilling invitation for the last session 
of the Conference on Saturday, the 
fourth of February. Being seated 
promptly, I was deeply interested in 
seeing the members of the Conference 
gather, and soon recognized the slight 
figure of Senator Lodge, the heavy, tall 
one of Senator Underwood, the grave 
and slight Mr. Root, and finally, as he 
entered to much applause, the deserv- 
edly popular Secretary of State, Mr. 
Hughes. Mr. Balfour’s arrival at this 
time also called forth a good deal of 
applause. His gray locks and _ his 
courtly air made him very noticeable 
among the many distinguished men. 
My interest was keen in the women 
advisers, only two of whom were pres- 
ent, Mrs. Winter, President of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
Mrs. Bird of Boston. Army officers 
and other important looking advisers 
sat behind each country’s delegates and 
came forward or went away on errands 
throughout the morning. A few Boy 
Scouts brought water or performed 
some other slight service. The flags of 
the nine nations stood erect on the 
Stage with palms behind them. ‘The 
boxes where Mrs. Harding sat with the 
Wives of ambassadors and ministers, 
above the stage, were filled with im- 
portant women whose interest seemed 
as keen as that of the delegates them- 
selves, 


At ten thirty promptly the gavel of 
Mr. Hughes fell on the marble slab at 
his right and the voting on the treaties 


began. The precision and speed with 


which Mr. Hughes ealled for the vote 
of each country in alphabetical order 
after saying, ‘‘The United States of 


America assents’’ interested me each 


time as I watched for the bowing head 
of each country’s leader around the 
great green-covered table. The resolu- 
tions that were inserted in the course 
of the voting, chiefly, as I reeall, to 
make clearer China’s position in each 
treaty concerning her rights, were 
voted on with the same precision and 
swiftness. 

Then the leader of each delegation 
was called on to speak. Mr. Balfour’s 
suave tones and air of power and 
charm, assured us of thes British Em- 
pire’s warmth of friendship and 
strength of purpose in coneluding this 
great conference with ‘‘simplicity and 
honesty and honor,’’ as, he said, the ne- 
gotiations had been conducted through- 
out. A long speech in French was ad- 
mirably translated by the official inter- 
preter, to whom many compliments 
were paid by Mr. Balfour for his part 
in the several months’ proceedings. 
The admirable and polished address of 
the Japanese Ambassador, Baron Shid- 
ehara, came next and then the impres- 
sive and idiomatic and clear address of 
Minister Sze of China. No pretty 
speeches in response to Japan’s expres- 
sion of right intentions came in return 
from the Chinese delegate. Short 
speeches of the remaining delegates 
followed, and Secretary Hughes con- 
eluded the long and memorable session 
with a felicitous address. 

My husband was so fortunate as to 
see the concluding session the following 
Monday, the sixth, when each member 
of each delegation affixed his signature 
to the many documents. President 
Harding’s address on this oceasion 
commended the delegates and congrat- 
ulated the nations represented on the 
achievement of the conference. 

Feeling is echoing through Washing- 
ton since the conference has closed that 
even though the material aceomplish- 
ments have not been great, much good 
will nevertheless result from the good 
feeling established through consultation 
and open dealing. Each nation is now 
on its honor before every other, both 
those sitting in this conference and 
every other nation that has followed 
its proceedings. 





HOME ECONOMICS IN A LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
MABEL L. WELLMAN 


Head of the Department of Home Economics, Indiana University 


The usual objections offered to the 
teaching of home economies in a liberal 
arts course seem to be biased on the 
idea that home economies is necessarily 
a subject in which the students are 
taught to carry out mechanically cer- 
tain processes such as cooking and sew- 
ing, and to perform these actions with, 
at best, but a minimum of thought and 
with the emphasis entirely on the ease 
and skill with which something is pro- 
duced. That the subject is sometimes 
so presented is perhaps still occasion- 
ally true, but surely no one would 
claim for this type of work any place 
at all in higher edueation.. Those who 
objeet to the introduction of home eco- 
nomics of this type into the college eur- 
riculum are entirely right. Their mis- 
take lies in not realizing the actual 
scope of the subject. They seem to be 
looking at it a little as did a student 
of mine in a course on ‘‘methods of 
teaching’? who exclaimed when I assert- 
ed that certain material should be pre- 
sented in the lower schools, ‘‘But what 
will be left to teach the girls when they 
get to college ?’’ 

It is true that the average man, quite 
unacquainted from personal experience 
with home making, has usually pie- 
tured his wife as busy with the two 
obvious arts of eooking and sewing. 
In the secondary school, therefore, un- 
der the man superintendent and the 
man principal these were the phases of 
the subject that first found a plaee in 
the eurriculum, for to the man tliese 
were what was necessary to prepare a 
girl for her future life. That she might 
be skilled in both and yet be totally 
unable to make a home seemed not to 
oceur to him; and the woman has been 
either too unused to analyzing her tasks 
for herself, or else too inarticulate to 
make plain where the diffieulty lay. 
Perhaps because the woman had never 
had jany training herself to help her 
solve the problems of the home, she was 
slow to see that such training eould be 
practically helpful. As a result of all 
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this, we had inevitably at first a sub. 
ject generally poorly conceived, often 
badly taught, with the main interest 
centered now on sewing, now on cook. 
ing, later on nutrition (especially in 
the colleges, because it was more scien. 
tific) or, in a few instances, perhaps on 
the house itself. But as the teaching 
of the subject has developed—and per. 
haps the teaching of no other subject 
has developed so rapidly—just as the 
principles underlying cookery have 
come to be the governing factors in the 
teaching of that art, so the science and 
philosophy underlying the home itself 
have gradually emerged as the bed-roeck 
of the presentation of the subjeet. No 
longer do we ‘‘use ideas so drawn hap- 
hazard from diverse fields as to pre 
sent no organized theory at all’’; and 
such technical work as must be pre. 
sented comes truly to ‘‘vitalize theory 
with practical instanees.’’ In suggest: 
ing the seope of the subject for univer. 
sity teaching I shall reverse whiat would 
be for the student the climactie order. 

Surely the culminating point in home 
economics is the study of the family. 
But for this there must be a background 
of the history of civilization as it has 
reacted upon the family of all ages, 
leading to conclusions as to the true 
funetion of the family and aa study of 
its present situation. This involves a 
consideration of such topies as the di 
voree problem, race suicide, over-indl 
vidualization, and all the rest of those 
indictments brought against the mod- 
ern family, and a study of what they 
indicate, and whither the family is 
drifting. The remedies offered by the 
feminists and the socialists, and _ the 
point of view of the conservatives as 
well as the radicals, must be studied, 
the effort being not to present the stu- 
dent with ready-made solutions for 
these problems, but to induce her to 
think and to draw her own conclusions, 
as a result of much reading, discussion 
and debate, as to her own duties and 
obligations not only to the members of 
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her own family but to society at large. 

Since, morover, the whole question 
of the family is inextricably bound up 
with the economic situation, not only is 
a historigal study of industry necessary, 
but a somewhat detailed consideration 
of the conditions of modern industry, 
the effect of the economic dependence 
of women, the effect on the life of the 
family of the development of the fac- 
tory system, and the probable effect on 
the home and on its various individuals 
if the movement of industry out of the 
home into the factory continues to 
completion. 

Further, it is almost a platitude to 
say that in real home economies, the 
study of the child, upon whose develop- 
ment, physical, mental, and moral, the 
future of society is dependent, is of 
paramount importance. The psycholo- 
sists have long been telling us that the 
early years of childhood are the most 
valuable of all in fixing character, and 
now the physicians are telling us that 
these same years are the ones that count 
most in determining health. We are 
truly not educated until we can make 
these years count. The mother must 
not believe that child training, is on 
the one hand, solely a matter of her 
comfort, nor, on the other, an abroga- 
tion of the child’s liberty. She must 
understand child psychology, should be 
able to determine the normality of her 
child, have some idea of how to treat 
an over-bright or a sub-normal child, 
should know what she is doing to the 
child’s mind in her attempts to secure 
obedience, how to develop the child’s 
mind systematically through literature 
and through ethical and religious train- 
ing. 

Probably no one will deny that such 
work as that outlined above would have 
cultural content and would be of uni- 
versity grade. But what of the other 
sides of the work? Certainly it is ob- 
vious that the natural sciences and art 
have their contributions to make to the 
subject as well as sociology, economies, 
and psychology. Nutrition hjas surely 
advanced to a stage where it can prop- 
erly be taught as a science. Actual 
work in cooking may indeed be present- 
ed here but it will be something more 
than mere manipulation. The princi- 
ples that underlie the art may need to be 


taught if the high school has not al- 
ready made it unnecessary; but labora- 
tory experimentation in cookery should 
bear the same relation to the subject 
of food and nutrition that the work in 
the chemistry laboratory does to chem- 
istry. Food chemistry itself is only a 
specialiqation of part of the field of 
physiological chemistry. 

Color and design must be well under- 
stood if the principles of art are to be 
applied to dress and to house furnish- 
ing. Balance and rhythm and all the 
rest can be taught as well when they 
are applied to a room or to domestic 
architecture as when they are applied 
to a picture. Here again the actual 
laboratory work in garment construc- 
tion comes as a ‘‘vitalizing agent’’ just 
as truly as does laboratory work in 
any science or art. The aim of such 
courses should not be merely the mak- 
ing of a garment; but the training, on 
the one hand, of the economie judg- 
ment to weigh accurately the relative 
economy of making and buying, and 
the value and suitability of various tex- 
tile products; and, on the other, of the 
aesthetic judgment to an unerring ap- 
preciation of the effects of color and 
line. 

Again, any consideration of the man- 
agement of the family income leads di- 
rectly to a study of the conditions that 
arise from our buying, and of our re- 
sponsibility as consumers. Incidentally 
it is well to consider the psychology 
of advertising and what the advertiser 
is trying to do to the housekeeper who, 
they tell us, is responsible for 90% of 
the spending. The management of the 
home leads back again to a considera- 
tion of what the home is for, and to 
the fact that we should keep house to 
live, and not at all live to keep house, 
although keeping a home may truly be 
worth one’s whole effort, sinee to do 
this in the largest measure would always 
be a broadening, not a narrowing pro- 
cess. 

For the student such training as this 
should result no less certainly than 
does the pursuit of the traditional lib- 
eral arts course in ‘‘independence’’, 
in ‘ability to find her own informa- 
tion’’, should ‘‘familiarize her with the 
books that lead to knowiedge’’, should 
enable her ‘‘to weigh ard compare 
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judgments’’, to ‘‘become expert in the 
art of reaching just conclusions based 
on sound reasoning’’; and because she 
must carry out her thought and transa- 
late it into the concrete either of mate- 


Wednesday, April 5 


The convention was scheduled to open 
at noon on Wednesday, April 5. For 
officers and committees, however, work 
really began on the preceding day; and 
long before noon on Wednesday it was 
clear that the forebodings of some of 
our castern members that a convention 
held so far ‘‘west’’ would be poorly at- 
tended, were quite groundless. From 
all points of the compass the morning 
trains poured delegates into Kansas 
City, so that when the time came for 
sitting down to the sectional luncheon, 
the opening function of the convention, 
practically every place in the great ball- 
room of the Muehlebach, the headquar- 
ters hotel, was taken. 

Wednesday was Missouri Day as 
Thursday was to be Kansas Day. At 
the luncheon, the delegates, seated at 
round tables, were grouped by sections. 
Mrs. J. C. Parrish, a graduate of the 
University of Missouri and Director of 
the South-west Central Section, the 
hostess section, presided, with Presi- 
dent Jones of the University of Missouri 
as the special guest of honor. 

The after-luncheon exercises began 
with a brief but very cordial weleome 
from Mrs. Kirk Askew, President of 
the Kansas City Braneh, to which Presi- 
dent Comstock responded in her usual 
happy manner. Then followed a series 
of three-minute talks by the sectional 
directors, which not only afforded op- 
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rial or action, it should develope in her 
in addition a quality seldom empha. 
sized in school education and yet of 
highest importance—namely, executive 
ability. 





portunity for the directors to suggest 
the outstanding needs of their sections 
but served also to introduce these of- 
ficers to all of the delegates. The luneh- 
eon closed with an interesting and in- 
forming address by President Jones on 
the Junior College System, which 
constitutes an important and in some 
respects a unique feature of the edu- 
cational system of the state of Missouri. 
It may be possible to present President 
Jones’s paper on this subject in a future 
issue of the Journal. 

Immediately after the close of the 
luncheon, at 2:45 on Wednesday after- 
noon the President called the conven- 


tion to order for the first business 
session. After some necessary an- 
nouncements the chair appointed a 


Committee on Resolutions, consisting of 
Mrs. Everett O. Fisk, Chairman; Mrs. 
Glen L. Swiggett of Washington; Miss 
Ida McKean of Cleveland; Miss Mina 
Kerr of Wheaton College, Norton, 
Mass.; Mrs. Shirley Smith of Ann Ar- 
bor; and Mrs. A. Ross Hill of Kansas 
City. A Committee on Rules was also 
announeed, consisting of Mrs. Annie 
Peaks Kenney of Chicago and Miss 
Mary Ross Potter of Evanston. 

The President then presented her re- 
port which will be printed in full at the 
earliest opportunity. It had been de- 
cided at the pre-convention meeting of 
the Board of Directors that this first 
business session should be devoted 
principally to the presentation of a plan 
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for a membership campaign in order 
that the delegates might have as much 
time as possible for thinking it over 
and discussing it among themselves be- 
fore voting upon it. The President re- 
lated the course of events which had 
led up to its preparation. 

At the St. Louis meeting the Associa- 
tion had ‘authorized the launching of 
the project of national headquarters and 
a club house in Washington; at the 
Council meeting in Cleveland the fol- 
lowing year it had definitely become a 
part of the International Federation of 
University Women and had ‘assumed 
financial obligations in that connection 
that must be met; and at the Washing- 
ton meeting it had authorized the 
purchase of a building to serve as head- 
quarters and club house and also the 
appointment of an educational secre- 
tary. Moreover, that the Association, 
if it was to keep its members in touch 
with its work, must have a more ade- 
quate publication, had become increas- 
ingly evident. To the Board of Direc- 
tors it was very clear that if the 
Association was to carry on successfully 
the projeets which it had voted to 
undertake, it must have a larger mem- 
bership and consequently larger finan- 
cial resources. 

A vote of the Board of Directors had, 
therefore, been taken by mail, author- 
izing the securing of someone of experi- 
ence in such matters to make a survey 
of membership possibilities and to plan 
a membership campaign, with an esti- 
mate of its cost, to be presented to this 
convention. Miss Florence Snow, ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Smith College 
Alumnae Association, had been asked 
to make the survey and had prepared 
a very careful study which the Board 
of Directors had already examined and 
approved and which it now asked her 
to present to the convention. 

It had unfortunately not seemed 
feasible to provide a sufficient number 
of copies of Miss Snow’s report, which 
was very complete and included a con- 
siderable amount of illustrative ma- 
terial in the form of charts, ete., for 
distribution to all of the delegates. 
Miss Snow was obliged, therefore, to 
present the plan as well as she could 
and to rely upon the memory of the 


delegates to carry its details in mind, 
a reliance which proved illusory, as the 
event showed. At the close of the 
report she presented an itemized budget 
of the cost of the campaign amounting 
to $25,000. If other details of the plan 
passed promptly into the limbo of for- 
gotten things, here was one that did 
not! The $25,000 stuck, and became in 
later sessions of the convention the 
center round which the discussion re- 
volved. 

The rest of the session following the 
presentation of the plan was given to 
the discussion of its details and the 
methods of carrying it out. Whether 
the goal should be fifty thousand mem- 
bers out of a possible two hundred 
thousand or whether that was too mod- 
est a limit to set; whether the proposed 
cost of the campaign was too large as 
shown by the cost of other member- 
ship drives, such as that of the Red 
Cross; whether in carrying out the 
plan the same methods were to be used 
in all states; where the money was to 
come from; whether provision was 
made in the budget for local expendi- 
tures or whether it was all to be ex- 
pended from the central office; where 
the central office was to be; what a 
poor branch was to do which already 
had a hundred per cent membership 
in its community and therefore couldn't 
possibly double or treble its member- 
ship; whether the Association had any 
definite objective, any definite piece of 
educational work, and what compelling 
reasons could be presented to a pros- 
pective member to induce her .to join; 
what was going to be done with the 
resulting hundred ‘thousand dollars 
when we should get our fifty thousand 
members; how we could reach the ten 
thousand new graduates who ‘would 
pour out of the colleges in June; how 
we should hold the fifty thousand mem- 
bers after we got them—these and 
many others were the questions raised 
in the eager discussion that followed 
the presentation of the plan. 

In closing the diseussion the Treas- 
urer at the request of the President 
laid squarely before the Association the 
situation in which we find ourselves, 
pointing out that the Association has 
authorized the undertaking of large 
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projects, all of them desirable in them- 
selves and all of them worthy of the 
group which we represent, but all of 
them requiring financing on a more 
generous scale that our present member- 
ship makes possible; that these projects 
must either be financed or they must 
be given up; that to increase further 
the dues of our present members is 
manifestly impossible; that the only 
other alternative would seem to be to 
increase the membership, a policy which 
ought in any case to be entered upon 
at once if we are to be justified in our 
claim to represent the college and uni- 
versity women of the United States; 
but that in order to enter upon a mem- 
bership campaign the executive officers 
must have positive assurance that the 
individual members of the Association 
are standing solidly behind them and 
that they will underwrite the campaign 
to whatever extent may be necessary 
in order to carry it to a suecessful 
conclusion; and finally that we cannot 
again leave the convention having voted 
to undertake a project requiring money 
without having voted also to provide 
the money required. 

The use of the word underwrite, as 
will appear in the sequel, revealed in a 
surprising manner the limitations of 
the vocabulary of the woman college 
graduate. 

In order that the problem facing the 
convention might be given as thorough 
discussion as possible before any vote 
should be taken on it, the various con- 
ferences—the conference of women 
trustees, the conference of deans and 
eollege professors, the conference of 
alumnae associations, the conference of 
school principals, the conference of 
branches,—were asked to make it one 
of the topies of discussion in their 
separate meetings and to bring back to 
the Board of Directors any recommen- 
dations or suggestions they had to make 
in regard to it. 

That closed the first business session 
of the convention and the serious work 
of the day for all but the Board of Di- 
rectors and the members of certain 
committees, notably the Committee on 
the Recognition of Colleges and Uni- 
versities. In the evening the delegates, 
leaving the Board of Directors and these 
committees struggling with the trouble- 


of University Women 


some problems confronting them, were 
carried away in cars, generously loaned 
by the members of our Kansas City 
Branch, to a delightful reception at the 
beautiful home of Mrs. J. C. Nichols, 
as the guests of Mrs. Nichols and the 
Branch. 


Thursday, April 6 


The second business session of the 
convention came Thursday morning and 
was given over to the presentation of 
the reports of the officers and the na- 
tional committees. Before any reports 
were presented, however, a committee 
was appointed to consider the place of 
the next convention and to bring in a 
report at a later session. The committee 
as appointed by the chair consisted of 
Dean Ella MecCaleb of Vassar, Miss 
Hearon of Agnes Scott College and Mrs. 
Mitchell of Oklahoma. It was sug- 
gested that perhaps the west was not 
sufficiently represented on the commit- 
tee, and in response to the request of 
the chairman for nominations from the 
floor, Mrs. Chalmers Hadley of Denver, 
and Dr. Lou Essex of Wyoming were 
added to the committee. 

The reports of the Treasurer, the 
Executive Secretary, and the Reeord- 
ing Secretary were presented. It is 
hoped that these reports may be printed 
shortly and no effort will be made, 
therefore, to summarize them here. It 
may be noted, however, that the Treas- 
urer reported a deficit in the general 
fund of something over $800, which the 
dues still to be received for the year 
will undoubtedly cover, although the 
balance at the end of the fiseal year 
will in all probability be smaller than 
we could wish unless sporadic member- 
ship campaigns planned by some of the 
branches should yield unusual results. 
The Executive Secretary on the other 
hand reported the formation of an 
unusually large number of new 
branches during the year—twenty-four 
in all, of which five were old branehes 
reorganized and one was in a foreign 
country, in Paris. 


Extremely interesting reports were 
received from the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations, the Committee on 
Fellowships, the Committee on Housing, 
the Committee on Edueational Policies, 
and the Legislative Representative in 
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Washington. In connection with the 
report of the Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations an outline was present- 
ed of the arrangements made for the 
use of the American University Wom- 
en’s Club in Paris. Copies of these 
regulations will be sent at once to all 
persons whose names have been re- 
ported to the office of the Executive 
Secretary as possible delegates to the 
Conference of the International Feder- 
ation in July. 

The report of the Committee on Fel- 
lowships indicated not only a marked 
improvement in the quality of the 
candidates applying but a gratifying 
increase in the number of women seek- 
ing opportunity for advanced study 
and research. There were more than 
sixty-five applicants for the six fellow- 
ships to be awarded and not a few of 
them were women not only of promise 
but of achievement. 

The report of the Committee on 
Ifousing presented the results of the 
effort made by the Committee this year 
to determine some sort of standards 


for the housing of college students— 


apparently the first attempt of the sort 
that has been made. 

The Committee on Educational Poli- 
cies presented its first report, a tentative 
one, rendered the more so by the fact 
that neither Mrs. Rosenberry nor Miss 
Thomas was able to be present at the 
only meeting which the Committee had 
found it possible to hold. The report 
was, nevertheless, extremely suggestive 
and interesting and aroused immediate 
diseussion. 

The report of Mrs. Morgan, who is 
still acting as our legislative represen- 
tative in Washington and as our rep- 
resentative on the Women’s Joint Con- 
eressional Committee, pending the ap- 
pointmnt of the Educational Secretary, 
recommended the re-endorsement of 
eertain measures which were endorsed 
last year but which had so far failed of 
passage, and of certain additional 
measures, all of which were referred to 
the Committee on Resolutions and were 
later acted upon favorably. Since all 
of these reports will be printed in full 
later it is not necessary to go more into 
detail coneerning them in this very 
condensed report of the proceedings of 
the convention. 


The luncheon on Thursday was the 
college luncheon, the delegates being 
seated by colleges. At this luncheon, 
which was presided over by Mrs. A. 
Ross Hill, the delegates were the guests 
of the various college clubs of Kansas 
City and of the Kansas City Branch. 
There was no formal speaking. Col- 
lege reminiscences were the order of 
the hour, interrupted from time to time 
by college songs, now from one group, 
now from another, until our indefatig- 
able ‘‘aids’’—younger members of the 
Kansas City Branch—for whose con- 
stant assistance the officers of the Asso- 
ciation were endlessly grateful, an- 
nouned that special trolley cars were 
waiting on a near-by corner to take us 
to Lawrence for a visit to the State 
University of Kansas. 

It was a perfect spring day with 
glorious sunshine, and the ride up the 
valley of the Kaw and on up to Mt. 
Oread, crowned with its stately build- 
ings, was one of the memorable inei- 
dents of the convention. Nor will the 
delegates soon forget the generous 
hospitality that awaited them in 
Lawrence. They must have returned 
quite convinced of the truth of the tale 
that there are enough automobiles in 
Kansas so that every person in the 
state could go driving at onee. When 
they stepped from the trolley ears it 
was to be invited at once into hospitable 
automobiles and to be whirled away 
through the town out to Haskell Insti- 
tute, the Indian School, then back to 
the University for a drive about the 
buildings and then to the University 
Commons for supper as guests of the 
University, the Lawrence Branch and 
the Kansas State Division of the A. A. 
U. W. 

After supper the first open session of 
the eonvention was held. Chaneellor 
Lindley welcomed the delegates to the 
University and opened the discussion 
of University Problems, the topie chosen 
for this meeting, with a statement of 
some of the outstanding ones econfront- 
ing the administration of a great state 
university. Chaneellor Lindley was fol- 
lowed by Professor Emily H. Dutton of 
Tennessee College, who discussed the 
question of Women in Faculties. Owing 
to some unaviodable delays in earrying 
out the program as planned for the 
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afternoon, it became necessary to eut 
short the time of this session and Dean 
Georgia L. White of Cornell, who was 
the next speaker on the program was 
obliged to reduce her contribution to 
the discussion to a few sentences, which 
she did most eracefully. At the close 
of the session automobiles were again 
Waiting in endless Prosession to carry 
the delewates hack to the trolley cars 
for the return to Kansas City. 

It had been arranged that the whole 
convention, however much it might di- 
vide up into sections and conferences 
afterwards, should be brought together 
at the beginning of each day, if only 
for a short business SOSS!On, According- 
lv the work of Friday, which Was to be 
conference day, opened With a one- 
hour business session devoted to the 
hearing of the report of the Committee 
on the Recognition of Colleges and 
Universities. Dean F. Louise Nardin, 
chairman of the Committee. pre 
carefully thought-out report 
be printed in full later, 
of .the report 


sented a 
Which will] 
At the close 
she offered the recom- 
mendation of the Committee that the 
following five colleges Joe added to the 
aceredited — dist of the Association - 
Carthage College at Carthage. [l.; Den 
nison University at Granville, Ohio: 
Hunter College, New York City; Ocei 
dental] College aft Los Angeles, Cai- 
ifornia: and the Woman's Medical Co]. 
lege at Philadelphia. P 


a. These Colleges 
were discussed 


and voted Upon sepa- 
rately, and all were admitted. 

One national committee report, that 
of the Committee on Elementary du 
cation, had been left over from the day . 
before because Miss Ella Victoria 
Dobbs. Vice-chairman of the Committee. 
who was to Present it, was unable to 
reach Kansas City until Friday. At 
the close of the report of the Committee 
on Recognition. therefore. opportunity 
Was given for the presentation of this 
report, whieh had been very carefully 
prepared by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee, Mrs. Barnum. sectional director 
of the South Pacific Section. The re- 
port will be printed in full later 

At the close of the, general business 
session the convention divided itself 
into conferences—the conference of eo]- 
lege trustees, the conference of alumnae 
associations, the conference of deans 
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and college professors, and the confer- 
ence of school principals, Reports of 
the proceedings of each of these con- 
ferences will be mimeographed and 
distributed to the members of the eon- 
ference as soon as possible. 

The Friday luncheon was the Club 
House Luncheon. The report of the 
Board of Managers of the Club House 
had been omitted from the Thursday 
morning session When the 
mittee reports had been given. This 
Was now presented by Major Julia 
Stimson, the highly efficient ¢h urman 
of the Board of Managers. [j will be 
printed jn ful] Meantime it 
should be noted that we are now ac- 
thally installed jy, our new National 
Headquarters and Club House. Which is 
the official name for our new home, and 
that the Board of Managers. is issuing 
to the members of the Club a monthly 


Other Com- 


later. 


bulletin, very interesting and attrac- 
tive, which is keeping them in close 
fouch with what js voing on at head- 


quarters. Careful estimates Of the cost 
Of maintenance and of possible in- 
come have been made by an expert in 
such matters and the Board of Man- 
avers is determined that the house shall 
Pay its operating expenses, : 

Miss Shirley Farr. Chairman of the 
Finance Committee which faced and 
has solved, up to the present point, the 
problem of financing the 
Was unable because of a 
cold 


enterprise. 
very severe 
to tell, herself, the Storv of the 
work of her committee, but Mrs. Pom- 
eroyv, who has of course worked in the 
Closest co-operation with this connmit- 
fee, was an effective substitute. Mrs. 
Pomeroy reported that fifty-six thou- 
sand dollars worth of the one hundred 


thousand dollar bond issue has been 
sold, enough to meet the immediate 
needs in the launchine Of the enter 
prise. The bonds bid fair to sel} with- 


out difficulty, The Washineton mem- 
bers have made themselyes re 
for the sale of fifty 
Worth, and to their 
tributed the cale of 
tion of the fifty-six 
disposed of 


ponsthle 
thousand Collars 
efforts is to he at- 
a consid ralda ry )°- 
thousand al adv 
The freat task that pp. 
Mains is to seenpe the required y ‘mher 
Of non-resid: ns membership an in 
the plan of finaneine 


adopted tha non- 
resident 


membership fees are mainly 
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depended upon to carry the interest on 
the bonds. We must have five thousand 
non-resident members. That done, the 
whole project is absolutely secure. 
Mrs. Orville Martin, the resourceful 
chairman of the non-resident member- 
ship committee, added a final word on 
the work of her committee. 


In accordance with requests firom 
previous conventions no other confer- 
ence or meeting of any kind was 
sheduled for Friday afternoon, which 
was the time set aside for the Branch 
(Conference. Mrs. Roscoe Anderson, 
National Recording Secretary and 
President of the St. Louis Branch, was 
the presiding officer an'd had prepared 
a program covering the following 
topics: 


I. Consolidation oi 
College Clubs 
1. What are the obstacles? 

Hlow can they be removed ? 

Should the forming of college 

clubs in the same community 

with a branch be discour- 

aged? 


Sranches and 


») 
¢> 
ow. 


II. State Organization 

1. Is it advantageous to 
Branch ? 
If so, how ean the Branch fa- 
cilitate it? 

3. Should there be an individual 
and an affiliated (college elub) 
membership in the state or- 
ganization ? 

IIT. Dues 


1. What should be the maximum 
and minimum Branch dues? 
2. Should Branches have an in- 


itiation fee? 


the 


) 


IV. Administration of 
given by Branches 
1. Should they be loan or gift 
scholarships? 
What should be 
of them? 
Should they be given on ree- 
ord or on competitive exam- 
inations? 
What other  eonsiderations 
than scholarship should be 
taken into account? 
V. Other activities of Branches 
1. What, if any, are the advan- 
tages of the social meetings? 


scholarships 


the amount 


2. What can the branches do m 
legislative, educational, wel- 
fare, and civie work? 

VI. Membership 

1. How ean it be increased? 

2. What are the advantages of 
having an associate member- 
ship? 

Owing to the necessity of discussing 
two questions which had been referred 
to the Branch (Conference, it was de- 
cided to omit the discussion of item V 
of the proposed program and to limit 
the discussion on all but the last topic 
to fifteen minutes. 

One of the topics referred to the 
Branch Conference had to do with item 
Ill of the suggested program. Protests 
in regard to the amount of the national 
dues had been - received from six 
branches, three in the far northwest, 
one in the far west, and two in the 
south. These had been considered by 
the Board of Directors and had been re 
ferred to the Branch Conference with 
the request that the Conference make 
a recommendation in regard to the mat- 
ter. The other topic referred to the 
Conference was the matter of the mem 
bership campaign. Miss Snow’s plan 
had been submitted to a committee of 
the Conference for study and it was 
agreed that the report of this commit 
tee and the discussion that should fol- 
low it should take the place of the last 
topic on the suggested program, It was 
agreed that an hour should be set aside 
for this discussion. 

It is impossible even to summarize in 
this condensed account the 
of all of these topics. It can be read 
later in the printed minutes. We shall 
have to eonfine ourselves here to those 
questions on which the Conference took 
definite action. The first of these was 
the question of the amount of the dues. 
Information was given by the represent- 
atives of various branches as to the 
amount of branch dues required from 
both national and members. 
At the request of the chairman the let- 
ters of protest received from the six 
branches were read in full. Contrary 
to expectation there seemed to be no 
disposition on the part of the branch 
representatives to echo the sentiments 
expressed in the letters. The Sectional 
Director from the North Paeifie See- 


discussion 


associate 
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tion reported that she had received an 
inquiry about the matter of dues from 
another far western branch which 
wished to know whether other branches 
thought the dues too high but no pro- 
test had been received from that branch, 
The chair asked whether any other 
branch thought that the dues were too 
high but received no reply. The Execu- 
tive Secretary was asked how many 
branches there were in the Association 
and reported that there were 182, count- 
ing the new ones reported at this con- 
vention. It was finally moved that 
the conference recommend the retain- 
ing of the two dollar national dues and 
the motion was earried unanimously. 
Since this was the conclusion arrived 
at by the representatives of the branches 
themselves after every opportunity had 
been given for the voicing of any pro- 
test desired, it would seem to represent 
quite definitely the opinion of the As- 
sociation as a whole. 

The other important discussion of the 
Branch Conference was that coneerning 
the proposed membership campaign. 
The Committee to which Miss Snow’s 
plan had been referred, of which Mrs. 


Kenney was chairman, was asked to re- 


port. Mrs. Kenney, speaking for the 
committee, said that they thought that 
the plan was admirable but questioned 
whether it was necessary to spend as 
much as $25,000 in order to secure the 
desired membership. They felt that 
the responsibility should rest upon the 
branches but that they should be asked 
to underwrite it in terms of members 
instead of dollars. They thought that 
each branch must find its own way of 
finding two new members for every one 
but reeommended this as the funda- 
mental principle upon which the eam- 
paign should be conducted. The com- 
mittee felt that the campaign could not 
be carried on by mail—that it must be 
done by personal work, of which a large 
part would be in a sense missionary 
work. Doubtless some literature would 
be necessary, but it should be uniform, 
erisp, eoneise. The committee would 
recommend further that a walking dele- 
gate be found, a model person, who 
would represent the Association in the 
flesh and who could inspire the branches 
to go out and do the actual work. The 
scope of her work would have to be 
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limited by the amount of money the 
national organization could put into it, 
The committee realized that some ma. 
chinery would have to be set up. There 
would have to be a national director 
but the committee doubted whether ma. 
chinery so elaborate as that proposed 
by the plan need be set up. The com. 
mittee heartily approved of the propos. 
al to reach the seniors and thought that 
that work should be begun at onee 
through the deans and the presidents 
of the senior classes. The committee 
realized that this modification of the 
proposed plan was sketchy but believed 
that it could be put over on the basis of 
underwriting the project in terms of 
members instead of dollars. After a 
long discussion it was decided that the 
branch eonference should recommend 
the proposal of the committee to the 
convention in connection with the final 
discussion of the membership plan. 

The banquet on Friday evening was 
international in character. Mrs. Edger. 
ton Parsons, a member of our Commit 
tee on International Relations and treas 
urer of the International Federation of 
University Women, as toastmistress, in- 
troduced first President Woolley of Mt. 
Holyoke, who, fresh from her Chines 
experiences, paid a glowing tribute t 
the Chinese women of both the olde 
and the newer generation. That the 
tribute, so far at least as the newer 
generation was concerned, was_ thor 
oughly deserved was demonstrated al. 
most immediately to the satisfaction 0 
the whole company when, a few mo 
ments later Mrs. Parsons introduced 
Miss Helen Wong, a young Chines 
woman, now a student at the Universit 
of Michigan, who in perfectly idiomati 
English with only a slight foreign at: 
cent, made an earnest plea, enlivened 
here and there with touches of delicious 
humor, for strengthening and makin! 
more numerous the bonds of friendship 
uniting the women of the two grea 
republics. Miss Wong was followed br 
Dr. Barrio of Madrid, who had beet 
sent to this country by the Spanish gor 
ernment to study American methods © 
dealing with the problems of infat! 
hygiene and child welfare. Since Dr 
Barrio, who spoke with a very marke 
accent, did not trust herself to speai 
without manuscript, we shall be abl 
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to print in a later issue the whole of her 
address, which was a very interesting 
comparison of the conditions of life 
for American and Spanish women. The 
next speaker was Signorina de Cas- 
telvecchio, who comes to us under the 
auspices of our own Committee on In- 
ternational Relations, representing 
both Italy and Great Britain. Speaking 
with the greatest fluency perfect Eng- 
lish, to which she somehow contrived 
to give something of the musical quality 
of her native Italian, she pleaded 
eloquently for a greater knowledge and 
a better understanding on our part of 
the ideals for which her countrymen 
and women are striving. The last 
speaker of the evening was Miss Sarah 
Wambaugh, now of Wellesley College, 
formerly a member of the Secretariat 
of the League of Nations who congratu- 
lated the Association on the work it is 
doing in multiplying the contacts of 
our country with the other nations and 
urged that the United States assume its 
responsibility as a member of the fami- 
lv of nations by becoming a member 
either of the existing League of Nations 
or of some other world-wide association 
of nations, if any other is possible. 


Saturday, April 8 


The last business session of the con- 
vention opened on Saturday morning 
with some of the most important items 
of business still to be discussed and 
voted upon. The first decision arrived 
at was in regard to the place of meeting 
of the next convention. Invitations had 
been reeeived from Chieago, Des 
Moines, Milwaukee, New York, Port- 
land (Ore.), San Francisco, and Wash- 
ington, D. C. These had been turned 
over to a committee with a request that 
they bring in recommendations to the 
convention. The committee reported 
in favor of Washington; but this con- 
vention was nothing if not independent, 
and rejecting the recommendation of 
its committee, it voted after some dis- 
cussion to accept the invitation of Port- 
land and to hold the meeting in the 
summer, opening probably on the ninth 
or tenth of July, 1923. 

The convention then addressed itself 
to the final consideration of the plan 
for the membership campaign. Grad- 
ually all misunderstandings as to its 


implications were cleared away. It was 
made plain that the proposed budget 
of $25,000 was simply an estimate of 
the final cost for a successful campaign 
of the proportions proposed and in no 
wise a sum to be spent at the outset or 
without regard to the results obtained 
as the campaign progressed; that if 
the campaign were successful it would 
more than pay for itself step by step 
and that if it were not successful it 
would stop; that the modification of 
the plan proposed by the Branch Con- 
ference, to underwrite it in terms of 
members instead of dollars, was exactly 
what the plan contemplated provided 
it were clearly understood that failure 
to secure a sufficient number of mem- 
bers to pay the cost of the campaign 
up to any point at which it might be 
decided to stop it would leave upon 
the members of the Association the 
responsibility of meeting any deficit; 
that there was no proposal to set up 
expensive machinery and a large office 
except as the results justified and ne- 
cessitated it; that the plan contempla- 
ted the largest possible use of volunteer 
service on the part of the present mem- 
bers and the expenditure of whatever 
sums might be needed in the field for 
the financing of local campaigns; and 
that it was not to be in any sense a cam- 
paign by mail only with extravagant 
distribution of literature, but that 
printed material, lists of alumnae, 
speakers, and all else furnished from 
the central office must be only supple- 
mentary to the personal work of our 
present membership. The convention 
finally voted that the campaign should 
be undertaken to secure fifty thousand 
members, and that the Board of Direct- 
ors should be authorized to expemd 
$10,000 to this end and an additional 
$15,000 if in their opinion such addi- 
tional expenditure was justified. 

With the question of the membership 
campaign out of the way the convention 
was ready to proceed with the consid- 
eration of the budget. The Treasurer 
submitted the following budget for the 
ensuing fiscal year, calling attention to 
the fact that the amount included for 
the publication was practically the 
amount that had been spent for that 
purpose each of the last two years, and 


that $10,000 had been ineluded for 
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the office of the Educational Secretary, 
in the hope that it would be possible 


to make that appointment at no very 
distant date. The budget was adopted 
as follows: 
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Il. RESOLVED: That the Associa. 
tion re-endorse the following measures 
endorsed at the convention in Washing. 
ton a year ago: 


1. A bill providing for the indepen. 





1922-23 


Item 


1920-21 1921-22 





1. Salaries 
kixecutive 
Treasurer 

2. Traveling Allowa 
President 
Kxecutive 

3. Office Expenses 
Executive Secret 
Treasurer 

4. Publications 

5. Committees and 

of Colleges, 
Housing 
International Relations 
Conference Alumnae Assn, 
Women Ss Joint (" 
Dues 
\meri 


Secret: 


Seeret: 


—Recognition 


mgressional Con. 


an Coune) Kduecation 
International Federation 
Assn. for Ress Women 
Bur. of Voc. Information 
xy 
Sectional 
Vice President 
&. Contingent Fund 
Kducational Seere 
Miscellaneous 
Membership 
Treasurer—Speciul 
Retiring Certificates 
Convention Exp 
kixpenses Directors 
Incidentals (printing, ete.) 


1 on 
areh by 


Cnses 


Directors 


tary 


Special 


Indebte dness 
nses 
(2) Sectional 


(b) 


The final action of the convention 
was the passing of the following reso- 


Jutions: 


I. RESOLVED: That the American 
Assueiation of University Women 
strive: 


1. To secure the passage of the 
Jones-Miller Bill for the control of the 
importation of nareoties. 


2. To arouse public sentiment to 
demand strict enforcement of our laws 
in regard to nareoties. 


3. To secure soon as_ possible 
a more stringent law restricting the 
importation of opium to the amount 
necessary for legitimate medicinal uses 
within the country and exportation 


as 
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3,000 
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3,000 
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SOO 5) 
1,50 
30 


$3 1,85 


Tot: $13,600 


only to legitimate American commerce. 
dent citizenship of married women. 


2. The Fess Home Economies amend- 
ment to the Vocational Edueation Act. 


3. A bill to create a Federal Depart- 
ment of Education. 


4. A bill to establish a nation-wide 
program of physical education through 
the schools, so as to develop all-round 
efficiency and resistance to disease. 


). A bill for a permanent federal em- 
ployment service including provision for 
a woman Assistant Director General 
with adequate authority. 

6. A bill for re-classification of the 
Civil Service providing for an actual 
merit system of appointment and pro- 
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motion and revision of salary scale 
based on skill and training, both with- 
out regard to sex; and increased author- 
ity for the United Civil Service Com- 
mission to enforce the law. 

7. A bill for re-organization of gov- 
ernment departments to bring bureaus 
into logical relationship and to insure 
efficiency of government machinery. 

8. Some measure to repeal the pro- 
viso concerning the Woman’s Bureau 
limiting salaries of expert staff to $1800 
except three at $2000. 


Lit. RESOLVED: That the Associa- 
tion of University Women earnestly 
desires: 

1. The introduction of women into 
the diplomatic service, since questions 
involving the welfare of women and 
children often demand the more intl- 
mate knowledge of trained women. 


2. The appointment by the State De- 
partment at the earliest possible date 
after the next examination, of a woman 
10 this department of governmental ser- 
vice if she be equally qualified. 


» 


3. That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to President Harding and Seere- 
tary of State Hughes. 


IV. RESOLVED: That the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women 
favors the reduction of the Army and 
Navy to a point 
purposes only, 


required for police 


V. RESOLVED: That the Ameri- 
can Assoeiation of University Women 
register its opposition to the BLANKET 
AMENDMENT for removing all legal 
disabilities of women through = an 
amendment to the federal constitution 
and through similar amendments to the 
constitutions of the various states, 


VI. RESOLVED: That we urge the 
Department of Justice to take over the 
work and machinery of the United 
States Interdepartmental Social Hygi- 
ene Board. 


VII. RESOLVED: That the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women 
approve the measures proposed by the 
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Executive Board of the National Coun- 
cil for the Reduction of Armament as 
follows: 


1. That we support all practical steps 
towards an ultimate effective world 
organization that shall replace war as 
a method of settling international dif- 
ferences. 


2. That we support progressive re- 
duction of world armaments towards 
the status of police forces both by 
agreement and example when the latter 
method shall clearly not endanger na- 
tional security. 


3. That we believe all agencies of 
education should contribute to improv- 
ing international understanding and the 
furtherance of truth and justice be- 
tween nations. 


4. That we favor the participation of 
the United States in an economic con- 
ference with the nations of Europe as 
soon as conditions make reasonable sue- 
cess possible and in further conferences 
for reduction of armaments by agree- 
ment, 


d. That we favor the participation of 
the United States in the World Court 
at the Hague. 


There were in addition, of course, the 
usual courtesy resolutions. This closed 
the actual business of the convention. 
There remained only the afternoon 
meeting, scheduled for the auditorium 
of Grand Avenue Temple, a great hall 
seating twelve or thirteen hundred per- 
In spite of the fact that at the 
hour set for the meeting the rain was 
coming down in torrents the hall was 
packed to the doors to hear Miss Wool- 
ley and Signorina de Castelveechio, the 
former on the Present Situation in 
China and the latter on Social and Edu- 
cational Conditions in Italy. 


SONS. 


It was a very successful convention. 
The next step in the development of 
our work is the membership campaign. 
We hope to be able within a very short 
period to announce the name of the cam- 
paign director and to put into the hands 
of every member definite instructions 
as to her share in the work. 





THE CURRICULUM 


LUCY L. SALMON 
Professor of History, Vassar College 


The curriculum, like the poor, is ever 
with us and plans for improving it may 
seem aS unpromising as are those pro- 
mulgated for the abolition of poverty. 
But the eurriculum, like Alice in Won- 
derland, must keep moving very fast 
in order to stay where it is and no one 
who has or has had the most remote 
connection with the academic world can 
escape the responsibility of coritribut- 
ing motive power to aid its progress 
in at least standing still. 


The young student may have thought 
that going to school has meant ‘‘ get- 
ting ready for college,’’ and she enters 
the unknown world in the spirit of the 
eager, enthusiastic adventurer who 
hopes to discover and to explore new 
worlds. On her arrival she is met by 
committees of students who impress 
upon her the importance of going in at 
once for athletics, or of trying out for 
dramatics. She is rushed by the sorori- 
ties or welcomed by those to whom she 
is already pledged. She may join hun- 
dreds of other students and be passed 
down the conventional society receiving 
line at the formal reception given in 
honor of the entering class. She is giv- 
en a freshman bible where embedded 
in much valuable information she finds 
the spirit of what students who have 
preceded her consider college life. 
Filled with admiration for the friendly 
interest taken in her welfare by the stu- 
dent body, she approaches the chilling 
atmosphere of the academic world 
where she receives registration ecards, 
is assigned to special sections in her 
rarious subjects, and perhaps receives 
a leaflet giving rules and regulations 
for daily life. She hears about her the 
language she thought characterized 
only the school,—‘assignments,’’ ‘‘re- 
citations,’’‘‘lessons,’’‘‘ periods,’’‘‘ cred- 
its,’’ ‘‘units,’? with perhaps an ex- 
pansion into ‘‘graduation grade’’ and 
‘‘vetting off required subjects.’’ The 
same subjects that she had in the high 


school are in the main the ones she 


meets in college. She often finds her 
work doubled in quantity, but charac- 
terized by the same methods as were 
employed in the high school. Drill in 
the pronunciation of foreign languages, 
in genders, declensions, and conjuga- 
tions; instruction in the manipulation 
of apparatus; the study of a thousand 
and one distracting unrelated matters; 
these seem to fill her days and nights. 
The new world so eagerly anticipated 
proves to be only the old world under 
another name. This to be sure may not 
true characterization that 
freshman makes of her first year, but if 
she herself believes it a true one, the 
result is the same. Her enthusiasm is 
dulled, and when her interests find 
little outlet on the academie side, she 
turns from this to the so-ealled ‘*non- 
academie’”’ or ‘‘extra-eurriculum’’ ac- 
tivities. Is it strange that she so quick- 
ly loses a sense of proportion, feels dis- 
illusioned, calls herself ‘‘homesick,’’ 
and finally comes to consider that what 
she terms life’’ is the 
end of a college education. She may 
accept in a spirit of resignation her 
academie¢ work since it apparently is 
necessary in order to float ‘‘the real 
thing.’?’ 

In the light of these present condi- 
tions, but faintly suggested, can we 
think that our college curriculum is in 
no need of revision? There is indeed 
all but universal dissatisfaction with 
the curriculum as it is, and practically 
all colleges today accept revision as 
inevitable. Why then is this revision 
so long delayed? Is it in part because 
the discussion coneerning it seems nev- 
er to get beyond the time-honored con- 
troversies over the comparative value 
of and elassies, ancient ‘and 
modern languages, free electives and 
required subjects; between the protag- 
onists and the antagonists of the group 
system, vocational training, profession- 
al training, practical subjects, the value 
of discipline for the sake of discipline, 
eulture as the aim of education, educa- 
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tion for service, and education for citi- 
zenship. 

It is in part explained by the weight 
of tradition that hinders all academic 
progress. We ourselves went to the 
best college, we went at precisely the 
right time, the curriculum was entirely 
satisfactory, and we wish our djaugh- 
ters, our students, and our pupils to 
have precisely what we had. It is due 
in part to legislatures that prescribe 
the teaching or the non-teaching of cer- 
tain subjects, and the way they are to 
be taught, the point of view to be advo- 
dated. It is again due in part to busi- 
ness, industrial, and commercial condi- 
tions and the general assumption that 
it is the function of the college ‘‘to pre- 
pare for life.’’ The college itself hangs 
a series of millstones around its own 
neck and these hinder marked eduea- 
tional progress. 

But it is in still larger part due to 
the confusion both in the popular and 
in the academic mind between educa- 
tion and information, and therefore 


confusion as to the object of education. 
If eminent educators and enterprising 
publishers point to the five-foot shelf 


as the equivalent of a college educa- 
tion; if distinguished inventors and dis- 
coverers consider college graduates 
failures because they cannot answer 
questions relating to masses of arbi- 
trarily selected and unrelated facts; 
if an otherwise intelligent public, in 
the name of patriotism, makes war on 
a foreign language; if prominent auth- 
ors consider as wasted the years spent 
in ecollege;—is it surprising that the 
college student does not always see 
straight? 

The confusion would vanish into thin 
air if we could all say with the recent 
president of Yale University, ‘‘The 
ideal college education seems to me to 
be the one where a student learns 
things he is not going to use in after 
life by methods that he is going to 
use. The former element gives the 
breadth, the latter element gives the 
training.’ Our difficulties would in 
large part disappear if we accepted the 
word science in its original meaning as 
the equivalent of knowledge and if we 


1 President Hadley, cited by President Lowell 
in his Inaugural Address, October 6, 1909. 
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remembered that not many years ago 
we spoke of natural science, mental 
science, and moral science, and that we 
studied natural philosophy, mental phi- 
losophy, and moral philosophy. Since 
science means knowledge, do we not 
unjustifiably limit its meaning in using 
it only with reference to the knowledge 
of nature? 

Other difficulties would vanish if we 
stopped to consider that in spite of ef- 
forts to pre-empt corners in the field of 
knowledge, knowledge defies delimita- 
tion. Professor F. J. Turner has point- 
ed out the recognition of this in the 
use of the terms bio-chemistry, electro- 
chemistry, physical chemistry, geo- 
physics, and astro-physies. Other terms 
as economic geology, commercial geog- 
raphy, social psychology, anthropo- 
geography, illustrate the same point. 

We forget also that all subjects are 
more and more japproaching each other 
in method of work. The seeker after 
knowledge who works in the field of 
nature uses the historical method in 
noting the adaptation through past 
aeons of plant and animal life to its 
environment, and the evolution of the 
higher from the lower forms of life. 
The seeker after knowledge who finds 
his interest in mankind collects his 
material, subjects it to rigid tests for 
its authenticity and its authoritative- 
ness, and with the infinite care of the 
natural scientist deduces his conclu- 
sions from the material thus observed, 
collected, weighed, and analyzed. The 
student of literature and of philosophy 
in turn interprets the meaning of the 
miaterial with which he works as the 
physicist interprets the laws of nature. 
The linguist who with grammar and 
dictionary confronts an unfamiliar 
language is dealing with unknowns as 
truly as the chemist in his laboratory. 
If all subjects tend to shift the empha- 
sis to one side or to another, it is large- 
ly due to the personal equation of those 
working in them and to questions of 
convenience. The artificial division into 
separate water-tight compartments of 
all the different subjects in the eurricu- 
lum is not only arbitrary, artificial, and 
unreasonable, but it is contrary to the 
accepted, though often unconscious, be- 
lief in the unity of knowledge. 

Should not therefore the first article 




















in our educational creed be a statement 
of our belief in the essential unity of 
all knowledge, even as the natural sci- 
entist partially recognizes it in the ter- 
minology employed, and should not the 
eurriculum represent this unity? The 
college freshman, as has been said, too 
often finds the college course, both in 
subject and in method, an extension of 
the secondary school. But in the words 
of the Vice-Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Manchester, ‘‘When a boy has 
passed from school to college, he should 
find himself in a totally different en- 
vironment and his intellectual growth 
should make an entirely new start.’” 
Would not a course on ‘‘The Advance- 
ment of Learning,’’ as suggested by 
President MacCracken of Vassar Col- 
lege, give the impetus for this entirely 
new intelectual growth? The college 
student has during the school course a 
curriculum based largely on the subject 
matter prescribed by state legislatures, 
by college entrance boards, and by soci- 
ety and business conventions. Is it not 
possible for the college to make a re- 
arrangement of the subjects already in 
the curriculum with reference less to 
subject matter than to the educational 
principles involved? Certain subjects, 
as music, art, language, dramatic rep- 
resentation, are modes of expression,— 
why not have the assurance that every 
student before leaving college is able 
to find self expression of herself through 
at least one of these media? 


Certain languages,—to use one illus- 
tration from the group of expressional 
subjects,—are classed as ancient and 
modern on the assumption that the 
ancient languages are dead and there- 
fore useless, while the modern lan- 
guages are useful because spoken. But 
all acquired knowledge not constantly 
used is quickly forgotten, whether it 
be an ancient langwage or a modern 
one. The Spanish language is as quick- 
ly forgotten as its aneestral Latin, 
while Latin is classed as a dead lan- 
guage, but after undergoing ja sea- 
change, Latin has become the very warp 
and woof of our own English language. 


1 H. A. Miers, ‘‘The Birth and Growth of 
Crystals,’’ Rice Institute Pamphlet, July, 
1919, 6: 222-239. 
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Would a regrouping of languages be 
possible, the basis being kinship rather 
than an assumed chronology? 


Again, is not the traditional union of 
language and literature an artificial 
one? Language is a tool by means of 
which we hold communication with oth- 
ers and by which we open the doors 
to the worlds of knowledge written in 
tongues other than in our native 
tongue. But through the study of lit- 
erature we interpret the thoughts jand 
ideals of mankind. Custom has joined 
language and literature, but the union 
is not more reasonable than would be, 
for example, a department of ‘‘French 
language and history,’’ ‘‘German lan- 
guage and science,’’ ‘‘Italian language 
and economies.’’ Any and every lan- 
guage gives us a tool for prying open 
the doors that have concealed from us 
stores of priceless knowledge, knowl- 
edge of every subject known t® man. 
sut poetry is poetry, regardless of the 
language in which it is written. Drama 
as a branch of literature is understood 
only asia recognition comes of the mean- 
ing of drama as written in various lan- 


guages. 


If the college curriculum could pro- 
vide a department of language, and an- 
other of literature, would not these 
cross-sections of human knowledge give 
the student a deeper appreciation than 


she now hias of the essential unity of, 


thought? 


It is often difficult for college stu- 
dents to see unity in the different col- 
lege courses unless it is obvious in the 
subject matter with which these courses 
deal and they are often oblivious to the 
very real unity that exists in methods 
of work. The outlook given of the de- 
velopment of the earth through the 
study of astronomy and geology; of 
the development of plant and animal 
life in the study of botany and zoology ; 
of human life through the study of his- 


tory,—all of these subjects are jakin in ' 


their objective point and in their meth- 
od of work and the connection among 
them all is a vital one. The experimen- 
tal subjects have much in common, as 
do the observational subjects whether 
the field in which they work concerns 


nature or man. 
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